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When you teach geography there is now no necessity of devoting it 





just to a study of regional geography, economic geography, or products 
of commerce. In ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY by Staples and York, 
Second Edition, you get well-balanced attention to each of these three 
aspects of geography. The book is divided into three distinct parts as 


follows: 
1. Man and His Environment 
2. Products of Commerce and Industry 
3. Regions of Commerce 


You may place the emphasis where you wish, but it is important for the 


student to get a complete picture of geographic problems. 


Throughout the entire book, the authors have avoided dry statements of 
facts and statistics. The principles are woven around the human ele- 
ment. In other words, the authors give a definite geographic reason 


for every geographic fact. Emphasis is placed on HOW and WHY. 


Your students will enjoy studying this book. If you will let it lie on your 
desk and permit your students to use it for supplementary purposes, 
they will want to know why you are not using it for your regular class- 


room textbook. Your problem of motivation will be solved. 
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THE BALANCE SHEET is a magazine by commercial teachers and for commercial 
teachers. Its purpose is to provide an open forum for the constructive discussion of 
problems of interest to the classroom teacher and to the profession as a whole. In 
view of the nature of the magazine, the South-Western Publishing Company does not 
necessarily promote or subscribe to the facts and theories in the articles published. 








“In 1929 John was employed at $100 a month” 
Vv 


The statement above is the first sentence introducing 
the chapter on “‘Changes in the Value of Money”’ in— 


INTRODUCTORY ECONOMICS 


By Dr. J. H. Dodd 





In 1929 John Moore was employed as a bookkeeper 
at $100 a month... During the year his board, 
rent, clothing, and miscellaneous expenses amounted 
to $1,000. He therefore had $200 in his savings 


account. 


In the fall, business conditions became very bad and 
grew worse... In 1935 he was still working for 


The statement in the column at the $100 a month. 
right is quoted directly from IN- 
TRODUCTORY ECONOMICS. It 
shows clearly how the author has 
avoided the usual theoretical style. 
The principles are made clear 
through real examples. You will 
enjoy teaching this textbook and 
your students will enjoy using it. 


INTRODUCTORY ECONOMICS 


... John was content to continue working at his old 
salary ... he made up, at the end of each year, a 
statement of his income and expenditures... Each 
year he found it increasingly easy to save money 
... he maintained almost exactly the same scale of 
living; ... he bought the same number of suits of 
clothes, ate the same quality of food, and lived in 
the same room. 


is available with a workbook, In spite of the fact, however, that he received no 
achievement tests, and a teachers’ increase in money wages, and that he lived as well 
manual. as he did in 1929, he found that in 1932 he had 


saved $400 during the year. ... 


In the latter part of 1933, prices began to rise. 

Board and commodities increased in price. John 

ee continued on his former scale of living. In 1934 he 

+| saved only $375. In 1935 he found it more and more 

difficult to put aside as much money each month as 

t he had during the previous year. By the middle of 

ae Mak of a Good the year it was evident that he would not be able to 
on save much more than he had saved in 1929. 
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EDITORIAL... 


Candid Comments 


“Be better than average!’’ ‘‘Wake up and live!’’ ‘‘Act as if it were im- 
possible to fail!’’ ‘‘Remember 85 per cent is personality—15 per cent technical 
ability!’ ‘‘Be a good salesman.”’ 


These phrases are the challenges of business and industry to the young 
person today. Business is passing through a period of the streamlined and 
cellophaned change. In order for young America to get somewhere with fast 
competition on his every side and not to be just traveling, he must acquire all 
sorts of abilities which will be enormous assets to him. 


As the educators and builders of today’s and tomorrow’s nation, our focal- 
ized activity should be to bring daily to our students the challenges men- 
tioned above. 


The young person has the chance of a lifetime because there is a shortage 
of trained workers revealed by recent surveys. This shortage, however, is only of 
trained workers. The deficiency in personnel seems to be caused by the incom- 
petent self-direction and the ineffective learning due to the absence of an ag- 
gressive will to learn. 


There is no substitute for brains, but the man of great success was not 
great from the beginning. The successful man was energetic; he had invincible 
determination and a fixed purpose. He was also able to make himself great by 
subjecting his mind to definite discipline to keep it flexible and under control, 
as a probationary conditioning for a definite activity, a certain accomplishment. 
The fact that some students may have a better I. Q. than others is all the more 
reason for our making every bit of ability and force that they possess count to 
the limit. 


The big chances of today are not for the aimless students because there is 
no middle ground in this fight for a successful life. For that reason, we must 
distinguish and reason together with our young people between the wish and 
the will to learn. The desire to do better is with them more or less every day, 
but it is a frustrated desire. There is all the difference in the world between 


having a general desire to improve, and setting out in a businesslike manner 
to realize that desire. 


The wish to learn is confused; the will to learn is intensified and definite. 
The wish to learn means that we repeat a thing again and again hoping for 
something to happen. The will to learn means that we delve into and analyze, 
that we try to discover exactly what is wrong. 


It is said that we are the architects of our own careers. If so, let’s draw a 
blueprint of the personality and success we want to become. 


There is no necessity to allow unproductiveness in our schools. Learning 
is a skill—a skill to be acquired by mental practice and research. 


When every young person realizes that his life is what he is in personality, 
what he expects to do, to know, and to see, he is ready to outline his progress 
for conquering the ever-present frontiers which will be dominated by those who 
are charting today for their futures. 


Let us, each and every one, challenge America’s youth to develop his per- 
sonal power. 





President, American Association of Commercial 
Colleges; president, Kinman Business University, 
Spokane, Washington. 
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A Teaching Unit in Economic Geography 


by 


Zoe A. Thralls 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Our Wheat Production in Relation to the 
World Situation 


SUGGESTIONS TO THE TEACHER 


Tuis unit deals with the raising of 
wheat in the United States and the relations 
of our industry to other producing and con- 
suming countries. From 1921-22 to the 
present time, there has been an “agricultural 
crisis” of great practical importance as it is 
closely tied to the improvement of the 
world economic situation. /In this connec- 
tion, one must keep in mind that three- 
fourths of the world’s population is depend- 
ent upon agriculture. 

The present agricultural crisis is not the 
first one. The rapid development of wheat 
production and export in the United States 
created such a crisis in the 1870’s. The ex- 
panding home market, which came with the 
industrialization of eastern United States, 
added to an increased European market, 
righted the situation. Then Argentina, 
Canada, and Australia began pouring their 
millions of bushels of wheat into the world 
market. The World War created a tremen- 
dous temporary demand, but since then, 
decreased purchasing power, increased home 
production in practically all countries, tar- 
iffs, and other restrictions have cut the 
world market in half. In 1932, the average 
price of wheat collapsed to 32 cents a bushel, 
the lowest known price in the world market. 
The price for the cheaper varieties of wheat 
was below the average cost of production, 
and at times, the price was insufficient to 
pay freight and other charges on a carload. 
In Liverpool, prices fell to the lowest point 
since 1588. This was the condition of the 
world wheat market in December, 1932. 
The condition did not improve materially 
until after the short crops in the United 
States and Canada of 1934-35 and 1935-36. 

Even though conditions have improved, 
no real solution to the problem has been 
found. Commercial crops, such as wheat, 
are produced and marketed today in much 
the same manner as any factory product. 
This practice complicates the situation far 
more than in any previous crisis. The solu- 
tion must go deeper than the various ex- 
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pedients which practically every government 
has used in attempting to bolster up prices 
within its boundaries. It is a world problem 
rooted deep in natural conditions of the 
world’s wheat regions and entangled in the 
world of economic factors. 

It is not expected, of course, that the 
student at the high school stage will be able 
to understand fully such a complicated 
problem. He is merely expected to acquire 
a background of knowledge concerning the 
fundamental conditions involved in the 
production and the marketing of the United 
States’ and the world’s wheat crop. It is 
also hoped that the student will acquire a 
scientific rather than a political attitude 
toward the problem. 


OBJECTIVES 


I. Facts and principles 


A. To realize that the area available for the 
production of wheat on a commercial basis 
is limited by certain physical conditions. 

B. To learn about the climatic, topographic, 
and soil requirements of the wheat plant. 


C. To learn about the economic conditions 
which affect the production of wheat in 
various nations. 


II. Attitudes 
A. To arouse an interest in one of the serious 
agricultural problems of the world. 


. To cultivate a scientific rather than a political 
attitude toward the problem. 


. To appreciate the wheat farmer’s problems 
in our own country and in other countries. 


. To realize that the world’s wheat crop is of 
vital interest to all people, whatever their 
occupation. 


INTRODUCTION OR PREVIEW 


Wheat, like cotton, is a world commodity, 
but unlike cotton, its cultivation is more 
widespread than any other crop except 
grass. Note on Map A (refer the students 
to a map in the textbook showing wheat 
production) the areas that are producing 
wheat. What two areas in the world are 
outstanding in wheat production? No other 
crop, except rice, provides so large a share 
of man’s food because more different coun- 
tries grow and eat more wheat than any 
other cereal. Strange to say, however, inter- 
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national trade in wheat was small until 
after 1850, when it suddenly grew by leaps 
and bounds. This growth was due in great 
part to the rapid increase in the production 
of wheat in the United States. From 1830 
until 1903, the United States was the world’s 
leading producer and exporter of wheat. 
The wheat export reached the highest point 
between 1897-1903 when the United States 
supplied fifty per cent of the world’s trade 
in wheat. Following that period, the amount 
exported from the United States declined. 
For a time, Russia was the leading exporting 
nation, then Canada became first. Since 
1930, Canada has held first place, but the 
other three of the “Big Four” in the world’s 
wheat trade—Argentina, Australia, and the 
United States—have frequently changed 
places. Recently Russia, the U.S.S.R., has 
reappeared. From now on, probably, there 
will be five rather than four nations out- 
standing in the world’s wheat trade unless 
the United States ceases to be an exporter. 
Even though other nations are leading in 
wheat exports, wheat has remained an out- 
standing crop and export commodity of the 
United States. 

What story of our production of wheat 
does Graph I (United States wheat produc- 
tion from 1925-26 to 1934-35) tell? Suggest 
a reason for the sudden drop in 1933-34 and 
in 1934-35. What does Graph II (Exports 
of the United States from 1925-26 to 1934- 
35) tell concerning our exports? The next 
graphs—III and I[V—make it possible to 
compare the production and the export of 
United States wheat with that of the other 
leading countries of the world. 

How does the United States compare in 
production? How does it compare in amount 
exported? What country appears as a lead- 
ing producer, but does not appear on the 
export graph? 

Even though, as these graphs show, the 
United States no longer holds a dominant 
position in the world’s wheat trade, the 
American farmer, the manufacturer, and the 
business man are all interested in the world’s 
production and trade in wheat. Graph V 
should suggest one reason for their interest. 
What is it? Perhaps you are beginning to 
wonder why this is true when we can supply 
our own needs and other nations are supply- 
ing most of the world’s demand for wheat. 

What questions concerning our production 
and export of wheat have been suggested to 
you by the information gained from these 
graphs? 

Why is the United States usually the 
world’s largest wheat producer? 
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Why is the price the American farmer 
receives for his wheat seemingly affected by 
the price at the Liverpool market? 


How do conditions in other wheat export- 
ing countries compare with those in the 


United States? 


How is wheat raising in the United States 
related to conditions in the great wheat 
importing nations? 

As the class discusses the graphs and 
raises questions, such topics will be brought 
up as: the relation of the “Dust Bowl” to 
wheat, the droughts, why some people are 
claiming that the United States is becoming 
a wheat importer, the significance of the 
A.A.A. and other government acts. The 
discussion should be free but so directed by 
the teacher that the class will realize that 
most of their topics and most of the minor 
questions will be answered in the process of 
seeking an answer to the four big questions. 
After the main questions are stated, then 
time should be given to the discussion of 
what should be done in seeking answers to 
the questions raised. The purpose of this 
type of exercise is to develop ability on the 
part of the student to analyze a question or 
a problem and to plan his own study pro- 
cedure. Classes and individuals differ 
greatly in their ability to plan their own 
work. 

If the class is not capable of planning its 
work, then the teacher should have ready a 
study guide containing learning exercises 
with directions and suggestions for doing 
them. The following is an example of a 
study guide: 


STUDY GUIDE 


I. Why is the United States in normal 
years the world’s largest wheat pro- 
ducer? 


A. From the Map A, Wheat Producing Regions 
of the United States and Canada, state 
specifically the wheat regions of the United 
States. What kind of wheat is raised in 
each one? Note that three of the regions 
are marked “commercial wheat regions,” 
which means that most of the wheat raised 
there is either consumed in eastern United 
States or is exported. 

B. Compare this map with the seasonal rain- 
fall maps of the United States. What 
seems to be the minimum number of inches 
of rain necessary for wheat? In which re- 
gions is there a winter maximum of pre- 
cipitation? In which, a summer maximum? 
From your own reading, find at what stage 
of growth wheat requires the most moisture; 
the least moisture. 

C. Compare Map A with the Length of Growing 
Season and Temperature Map. What vari- 
ations may be noted concerning the length of 
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growing season in the different wheat re- 
gions? Perhaps the variety of wheat grown 
in a region is related to the length of the 
growing season and the temperature con- 
ditions. Read to find out if there is such a 
relation. 


D. Compare Map A with a soil map of the 
United States. In what soil belts are two 
of the commercial wheat areas? What have 
you already learned about these soils? 


E. Compare Map A with the physical map of 
the United States. On what kind of surface 
is most of the wheat raised? 

The map does not give a sufficiently de- 
tailed picture of the topography. Examine 
pictures (refer to pictures in the textbook) 
to help visualize the landscape in the com- 
mercial wheat regions. What advantage 
has this kind of topography? (These pic- 
tures should be scenes in the commercial 
wheat raising regions.) As a result of the 
information gained from a study of the 
maps and pictures and from your reading, 
state briefly the natural conditions which 
seem to favor the production of wheat in 
the United States wheat regions. (The 
exercise above may be developed with the 
class working together, closing with a sum- 
mary of the natural conditions.) 


.F. The favorable natural conditions which 
you have enumerated are not the only fac- 
tors which explain our large production of 
wheat. Wheat production in the United 
States has been affected at every step by 
cultural factors, both economic and politi- 
cal. Read to find out: 

1. How the westward movement is re- 
lated to the expansion of our wheat 
production. 

2. What inventions have been of vast 
importance in extending wheat areas 
and increasing production. 

3. How the wheat crop is financed and 
marketed. 

4. How the Federal and State Depart- 
ments of Agriculture have aided the 
wheat industry. 

5. Why the repeal of the British Corn 
Laws by the English Parliament in 
1846 was important to the American 
wheat farmer. 


Before going on to the second big question, 
the above topics should be discussed in class 
in order that the students may check their 
own work and that the instructor may cor- 
rect any wrong ideas gained from careless 
reading and thinking. The discussion will 
probably require two 50-minute class peri- 
ods. 


II. Why is the price the American farmer 
receives for his wheat seemingly affected 
by the price at the Liverpool market? 

A. Such items in American newspapers as the 
following are puzzling to many people: 
“The sharp break in wheat in Winnipeg 
and Liverpool yesterday when the ex- 
changes in this country were closed, started 
a liquidation movement that for a short 
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time eliminated the dollar quotation for 
wheat here. (Chicago) Winnipeg wheat 
was off 244 to 24% cents compared with 
Thursday.” 
Examine Graphs I, II, and IV. What 
reason is suggested by Graphs I and II 
for the fact that wheat prices in the 
United States are affected by the world 
price at Liverpool? What second reason 
is suggested by Graph IV? 
Now examine Graph VI (Leading im- 
porting nations) and Graph VII (Coun- 
tries to whom the United States rts). 
What country is the leading weld im- 
porter? What country is our chief cus- 
tomer? 
Summarize the reasons which these 
graphs suggest for the fact that Chicago 
wheat prices are influenced by Liverpool 
prices. 
These graphs merely suggest certain con- 
ditions. Other factors complicate the 
problem. Read to find out: 
1. What effect on the world situation 
ha American crop and carry-over 
as. 
2. Why the European wheat crop and 
the rye crop influences world 


prices. 

3. What the effect of the wheat crop 
of the other leading exporting na- 
tions is. 

4. How the world’s annual carry-over 
affects the world situation. 

5. What other factors influence the 
= of wheat on the world’s mar- 

et. 


These exercises should be discussed in 
class and perhaps some graphs should be 
made to illustrate the various relationships. 
Statistical tables on world production, carry- 
over, consumption, etc., are found in the 
Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture. 


III. How do conditions in other wheat ex- 
porting countries compare with those 
in the United States? 


We have learned from Graph IV that Canada, 
Argentina, Australia, the U.S.S.R., and some- 
times Rumania and British India, are com- 
petitors in the world wheat trade. The condi- 
tions under which they produce and export 
wheat are factors which determine how much 
wheat is produced, how much wheat is ex- 
ported, and the price at which these countries 
will be willing to sell their wheat on the world 
market. A study should be made of maps and 
textbooks to find out how each one of these 
countries compares with the United States in 
respect to: 

A. The natural conditions to be found in the 
wheat regions. 

B. The methods of cultivation and trans- 
portation facilities. 

C. The location of the wheat regions in re- 
spect to international trade routes and 
the world market centers. 

(Summarize briefly the relationships in 
each one.) 


(Concluded on page 384) 
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Visual Instruction in the Commercial Subjects 


Part V 
Apparatus for Showing Pictures 


by 


R. G. Walters 
Director of Teacher Training 
Grove City College 
Grove City, Pennsylvania 


Tue fourth class of visual aids— 
apparatus for showing pictures—includes 
stereoscopes, opaque projectors, glass slide 
projectors, still film projectors, silent motion 
picture projectors, and talking motion pic- 
ture projectors. 


STEREOSCOPES AND STEREOGRAPHS. A gen- 
eration ago, the stereoscope was considered 
an essential part of the equipment of every 
well-furnished parlor. Although it was in- 
vented early in the nineteenth century, the 
stereoscope was not used as a classroom 
teaching device until comparatively recent 
years. Its great worth lies in the fact that 
it shows pictures with a third dimension, 
thus giving an illusion of space which makes 
pictures seem more real. This, in turn, in- 
creases student interest in the scenes por- 
trayed. 

The term stereoscope is applied to the in- 
strument itself; whereas the term stereograph 





is applied to the picture inserted in the 
stereoscope. A modern form of stereoscope 
mounted upon a heavy base and lighted by 
an electric bulb is called a telebinocular. 
Since the vast majority of stereographs rep- 
resent outdoor scenes, they have little place 
in the teaching of such subjects as book- 
keeping, shorthand, typewriting, salesman- 
ship, and retailing. However, many of the 
stereographs which are available may be 
utilized in teaching general business, com- 
mercial geography, and economics. Unfor- 
tunately, even in these three subjects, teach- 
ers overlook the many opportunities which 
exist for the use of the stereoscope. 


Since a stereoscope can be used by only 
one student at a time, it is not adapted to 
class recitations. The principal function of 
the stereoscope is to increase the interest 
and the knowledge of the student while he 
is studying a lesson; hence, it can be used 





Courtesy Keystone View Company 


USING THE STEREOSCOPE 
The stereoscope can be used most advantageously during a study period 
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most advantageously during a study period. 

Care must be taken not to allow the use 
of the stereoscope to degenerate into a mere 
amusement. To avoid this possibility, not 
more than two or three stereographs should 
ordinarily be examined in one period. The 
stereographs selected should, of course, per- 
tain to the textbook lesson, and students 
should be required to study the printed 
explanations printed on the backs of the 
stereographs, or to answer teacher-prepared 
questions pertaining to the pictures. Since 
small hand-stereoscopes are reasonable in 
price, some schools provide an instrument 
for each member of the class. 


SOURCES OF STEREOGRAPHS. Stereographs 
may be purchased from commercial dealers, 
or they may be secured from several state 
libraries and museums, including the Cali- 
fornia State Library, Sacramento, California; 
the Michigan State Library, Lansing, Mich- 
igan; and the New Jersey State Museum, 
Trenton, New Jersey. Stereographs may 
also be obtained from a number of colleges 
and universities, including the Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, Still- 
water, Oklahoma; the University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, Missouri; and the Univer- 
sity of Texas, Austin, Texas. 


OPAQUE PROJECTORS. The opaque pro- 
jector is so designed that ordinary flat pic- 
tures are reflected upon a screen by means 
of mirrors within the projector. With this 
projector the teacher is able to project a 
great number of pictures that are not avail- 
able in the form of glass slides or still films. 
Textbook illustrations, magazine illustra- 
tions, and post cards may be shown with an 
opaque projector. Unfortunately, the images 
which appear on the screen are not so clear 
cut as those which result from the use of 
glass slides or still films; consequently, care 
must be taken to use pictures that show 
rather vivid contrasts, and the room should 
be made as dark as possible. Another dis- 
advantage of the opaque projector arises 
from the fact that the high-powered lamp 
gives an intense heat which may curl the 
edges of pictures if they are retained in the 
projector during a lengthy discussion. On 
the other hand, the fact that any textbook 
illustration, magazine illustration, post card, 
or original drawings made by a teacher or stu- 
dents may be thrown upon the screen with 
an opaque projector, makes it a desirable 
visual aid for the teaching of practically 
every commercial subject. Suppose, for 
example, that a bookkeeping teacher desires 
to discuss an entry shown in a supplementary 
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textbook. Instead of requiring each member 
of the class to examine the book—which 
might take several days—the teacher merely 
places the opened book in the opaque pro- 
jector, and the entire class can see the entry 
at one time. A similar plan can be followed 
by teachers of other subjects. 


GLASS SLIDE prosecTorS. The glass slide 
projector, like the stereoscope, evolved from 
what was originally an amusement device. 
It is a far cry, however, from the crude oil 
lamp “magic lantern” of a generation ago 
to the modern glass slide projector, lighted 
with a powerful electric bulb. 

Several excellent projectors are now on 
the market. Some of these projectors are 
combination machines equipped for glass 
slide, opaque, and still film projection. Lit- 
erally thousands of slides are now available, 
but unfortunately few of them are adapted 
to the teaching of commercial subjects other 
than general business, commercial geogra- 
phy, and economics. Manufacturers’ cata- 
logues do not contain separate lists of slides 
for economics and general business, but 
teachers of these subjects will find many 
suitable slides in the general lists. At least 
one manufacturer is now planning a set of 
slides for use in teaching bookkeeping. If 
this set of slides proves successful, it may be 
followed by special sets of slides for use in 
teaching salesmanship, retailing, and other 
commercial subjects. 


ADVANTAGES OF GLASS SLIDES. Glass slide 
projectors have several advantages over 
other projectors. In the first place, projec- 
tions show up well even in a lighted class- 
room. In the second place, the glass slide 
projector does not require a special screen; 
it may be thrown upon a light colored wall 
or even upon a blackboard. In the third 
place, the glass slide projector is simple to 
operate; a student may operate it while the 
teacher is conducting the lesson. And fi- 
nally, glass slides may be easily classified 
and filed away in containers ranging in size 
from small home-made boxes to large, spe- 
cially constructed cabinets. 


USE OF GLASS sLIDES. Glass slides cannot 
be used advantageously during study peri- 
ods. They function very well, however, in 
making lesson assignments, in recitation 
periods, and in review work. While making 
an assignment, the teacher may project a 
picture in order to arouse the interest of 
the class in the next day’s lesson. When 
glass slides are used for this purpose, the 
details of the picture should not be dis- 
cussed; it should be shown just long enough 
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to appeal to the curiosity of the students so 
that they will be anxious to learn more 
about the thing pictured. On the other 
hand, if a slide is used as a basis of a recita- 
tion, it may be shown for ten or fifteen min- 
utes. Only under rare circumstances should 
more than two or three slides be used in one 
period. The one exception to this rule is 
when a review lesson is being taught. 


MAP SLIDES. Several types of map slides 
are now sold by slide manufacturers. Some 
are in colors; others are in black and white. 
These slides are especially valuable in teach- 
ing commercial geography, but they may 
also be used in teaching general business and 
economics. 


The easiest way to draw a map upon the 
blackboard is to use a map slide. The teacher 
merely projects the desired map on the 
blackboard and then traces it with chalk. 
When the projector light is turned off, a 
perfect outline map remains on the board. 


TEACHER- AND STUDENT-MADE GLASS SLIDES. 
The fact that up to the present time manu- 
facturers have not prepared special slides 
for use in teaching bookkeeping, salesman- 
ship, retailing, advertising, shorthand, type- 
writing, and business English does not mean 
that teachers of thse subjects must do with- 
out them. Many excellent slides may be 
prepared by teachers and students. A special 
outfit of materials for the making of slides— 
including etched glass, plain glass, ink 

crayons, and binding tape—is sold by the 





Keystone View Company of Meadville, 
Pennsylvania. 

Drawings may be made on the etched 
glass with special colored ink or with colored 
pencils. If a slide is to be preserved for 
future use, the drawing should be covered 
with a piece of plain glass and the two 
pieces of glass bound together with binding 
tape. Typewritten lantern slides may be 
made by folding a sheet of carbon paper 
around a piece of cellophane and then typ- 
ing directly on the carbon paper. After the 
typing is completed, the cellophane sheet 
may be bound between two pieces of plain 
glass. 


KINDS OF TEACHER- AND STUDENT-MADE GLASS 
stipes. Among the glass slides which may 
be prepared by teachers or students are the 
following: 

Bookkeeping: diagrams, charts, and 
graphs; model bookkeeping entries; trial 
balances; balance sheets; miscellaneous busi- 
ness papers; typewritten test questions. 

General business: miscellaneous business 
papers; drawings of telephone dials and 
other simple office equipment; simple dia- 
grams, charts, and graphs; typewritten test 
questions. 

Salesmanship and retailing: charts show- 
ing channels of distribution for various 
products; business forms and papers used 
by salespeople; drawings of customers’ coins 
and charge plates used in retail stores; draw- 
ings showing proper methods of wrapping 








Courtesy Keystone View Company 


A GLASS SLIDE PROJECTOR 
Glass slide projectors are simple enough to be operated by students 
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bundles; store layouts; window layouts; 
typewritten test questions. 

Typewriting: diagrams showing the parts 
of a letter, various ways to arrange a letter, 
and ways to address envelopes; diagrams 
showing proper method of folding letters; 
typewritten test questions. 

Shorthand: shorthand outlines illustrat- 
ing various principles; shorthand material 
for class reading practice; typewritten test 
questions. 

Business arithmetic: business papers re- 
quiring arithmetical calculations; rapid cal- 
culation problems; typewritten test ques- 
tions. 

Economics: business papers; diagrams, 
charts, and graphs; maps; typewritten test 
questions. 


SOURCES OF GLASS SLIDES. In addition to 
the lantern slides which may be made by 
teachers and students, slides may be pur- 
chased from a number of manufacturers and 
dealers. Several museums lend glass slides 
to schools. One of the best known museums 
rendering this service is the Philadelphia 
Commercial Museum, which lends lantern 
slides, accompanied by typewritten lectures, 
to public schools throughout Pennsylvania. 
This museum will also lend lanterns and 
screens when necessary. Pennsylvania 
schools taking advantage of this service 
must pay transportation charges both ways. 
Other museums that furnish glass slides of 
use to commercial teachers are: 

Pennsylvania State Museum, Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania 

Fleming Museum, University of Vermont, Bur- 
lington, Vermont 

New Jersey State Museum, Trenton, New Jersey 


Several universities also furnish slides for 
the use of schools. Among these are: 
Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 


Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Loui- 
siana 


Oklahoma A. and M. College, Stillwater, Okla- 
homa 

University of California, Berkeley, California 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 

University of Texas, Austin, Texas 


STILL FILMS. In recent years, still films 
have become very popular. The term sfill 
film is used in contradistinction to the “mo- 
tion” picture film, although the designation 
“film strips” is also used. The still film con- 
sists of a series of pictures arranged on a 
vertical 35 mm. film. A film may contain 
from half a dozen to fifty pictures, all the 
pictures on one film ordinarily relating to 
one general topic. Each picture may be 
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retained on the screen for an indefinite time, 
so that one picture may form the basis for 
an entire lesson if so desired. Some films 
have pictures arranged horizontally, the 
film being the width of a standard glass 
slide. These are frequently called film slides. 


Perhaps the chief advantage of still films 
is the low cost of both the projector and the 
films themselves. In this respect, still films are 
far superior to glass slides, and they have the 
additional advantage of requiring much less 
room for storage, of being unbreakable, and 
of costing very little to send through the 
mails. On the other hand, still films, when 
compared with glass slides, have two great 
disadvantages. In the first place, the room 
in which still films are shown must be dark- 
ened; and in the second place, it is less con- 
venient to show a single picture, especially 
one located in the middle of a film, than it 
is to show a single glass slide. 


USES OF STILL FiLMs. Still films are not 
adapted to use during a study period. They 
can, however, be used in an ordinary recita- 
tion period, and since still films generally 
show a series of steps, they may be used 
advantageously in review work. The still 
films that are now available are of most use 
in teaching general business, economics, and 
commercial geography. A few of these films 
might be helpful in teaching office practice. 


SOURCES OF STILL FILMS. At least half a 
dozen companies manufacture and sell still 
films. Several of these companies make films 
from pictures furnished by teachers, so that 
it is possible for teachers of such subjects as 
shorthand, typewriting, salesmanship, and 
retailing to use still films even though manu- 
facturers do not carry them in stock. 


Still films are used not only by educational 
institutions, but also by business houses in 
advertising their products and in training 
their salespeople, their office employees, and 
their shop workers. The advertising mate- 
rial on these films is generally limited to the 
first and the last pictures in the strip. Many 
of these films may be borrowed by reliable 
schools. 


Several agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment furnish still films for the use of schools. 
Among the Federal agencies which lend 
still films are the following: 

Division of Publications, Department of Agri- 
culture 

Division of Cooperative Extension, Department 
of Agriculture 

Forest Service, Department of Agriculture 
Division of Motion Pictures, Department of the 
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The following States also furnish still 
films to schools: 
Connecticut State Department of Education, 
Hartford, Connecticut 
Delaware State Department of Public Instruction, 
Dover, Delaware 
New Hampshire State Department of Education, 
Concord, New Hampshire 
ae State Department of Education, Columbus, 
io 
Oregon Department of Visual Instruction, Port- 
land, Oregon 
In addition to the foregoing government 
agencies, over thirty colleges and universi- 
ties now furnish still films to schools. 


MOTION PicTuRES. In the minds of many 
people, visual education is limited to the use 
of motion pictures. This is most unfortunate, 
for as has been pointed out, such visual aids 
as the blackboard and textbook illustrations 
are used dozens of times for once that a 
motion picture is used. However, the num- 
ber of high-grade educational films is in- 
creasing rapidly and the time will probably 
come when every school that pretends to be 
modern will be equipped with a motion 
picture projector, and films will be available 
for every commercial subject. 


SOUND PicTuRES. The term sound picture 
has a somewhat different connotation in 
amusement pictures from what it has in 
educational pictures. In the former, char- 
acters who carry on actual conversation 
appear in the pictures. In most educational 
pictures, on the other hand, the characters, 
if any, who appear in the pictures, are not 
heard. The oral explanation which accom- 
panies the picture is the voice of an indi- 
vidual who does not appear in the picture. 
Although few, if any, true talking pictures 
are now available for commercial subjects, 
it is quite possible that in the future, pic- 
tures in which characters actually speak 
will be made for the social commercial sub- 
jects, especially salesmanship, retailing, 
commercial law, and secretarial procedure. 
For example, a sound picture showing the 
proper way for a secretary to greet a visitor, 
or a sound picture showing the proper way 
to talk over the telephone would be very 
valuable for classes in general business or 
office practice. 


SUBJECTS WITH WHICH MOTION PICTURES 
MAY BE USED. At present, hundreds of mo- 
tion pictures—some silent, others sound— 
are available for use in teaching commercial 
geography, general business, and economics. 
One sound film, “The Art of Selling,” has 


been prepared for the training of salespeople 
by the Loucks and Norling Studios.' This 
film gives a graphic story from the angle of 
customer reaction to good and bad sales- 
manship. A few other motion pictures, most 
of which have been prepared by private 
corporations for the training of their sales- 
people, can be borrowed for use in teaching 
salesmanship and retailing. 

A pioneer motion picture film to be used 
in teaching shorthand was prepared several 
years ago by Miss Eleanor Skimin of Northern 
High School, Detroit, Michigan. This film 
entitled “Correct Shorthand Technique” 
shows the proper hand position, the proper 
movement of the hand across the notebook 
page, the efficient handling of the notebook 
page, blackboard demonstrations, and the 
writing of shorthand at 80, 100, and 200 
words a minute. The last half minute of the 
200 word dictation was taken with slow 
motion so that students can observe the 
movements of an efficient stenographer 
when taking dictation at an unusually high 
rate of speed. 

One of the first films prepared for use in 
the teaching of typewriting was made at 
Washington State College by Miss Eleanor 
Skimin and Mrs. Ethel H. Wood under the 
supervision of the late Dr. Gordon F. Ca- 
disch.? This film is entitled “Teaching Be- 
ginners How to Typewrite.” Part of this 
film is likewise in slow motion. The film 
shows the stenographer typing at 20, 40, 60, 
80, and 100 words a minute. 

Another film of interest to typewriting 
teachers makes a comparison of typing on 
the Universal and on the Dvorak-Dealey 
Simplified Keyboards. Copies of this film 
may be borrowed from Dr. August Dvorak 
of the University of Washington, Seattle, 
Washington, or Gertrude C. Ford, Grove 
City College, Grove City, Pennsylvania. 


SOURCES OF MOTION pPicTruRES. At the 
present time, over sixty manufacturers and 
dealers sell or rent motion pictures, both 
silent and sound, for school use. A number 
of associations likewise furnish motion pic- 
ture films to schools. Among these are the 
following: 

rod Scouts of America, 2 Park Avenue, New York 

ity 
Catholic Film Guild, Box 4704, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 
National Dairy Council, 111 North Canal Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 
Y. M. C. A. Motion Picture Bureau, 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York City 

(Concluded on page $73) 


tLoucks and Norling Studios, 245 West 55th Street, New York City. 


*Cinelab Corporation, 88 West 60th Street New York City. 
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lf We Must Test, Let's Enjoy It 


Part Il of a Series 


by 


Ina M. McCausland 
South Portland High School 
South Portland, Maine 


Do you like words—WORDS— 
all kinds of w-o-r-d-s? Do you remember 
some of the mistakes you have made your- 
self in your weaker moments? Then join us 
as we chat informally about a program for 
testing in economics that is carried out in 
South Portland High School. 

We had been teaching the social sciences 
for several years, enjoying what we called 
fallacies, our “used to think ’til now”’ lessons, 
and had not, in any pedagogical manner, 
leaned heavily toward teaching economic 
terms. We had been too busy enjoying our 
Workshop’ activities—the doing of projects 
and the building of personalities. We had 
made vocabulary training a major part of 
our method, but more because we liked to 
interpret words and to train students to 
make mental pictures than because we were 
trying to make records or to meet require- 
ments. We had no requirements because a 
full-time schedule in economics, such as we 
enjoy, is a rarity in our section of the coun- 
try. 

Then came 1936 election blanks which 
showed that we were to teach the business of 
living to students whose English grades the 
previous year ranged from 44 to 95 with a 
median of 76.8. The I. Q.’s of these boys and 
girls whom we should meet in heterogeneous 
groups ranged from 70 to 124, the median 
at 96.5. Their ages ranged from 16 to 20. and 
they came from the commercial and from the 
general courses, representing retarded sopho- 
mores, juniors, and seniors, with a few post- 
graduates from the college and from the 
technical courses. 

The challenge was such that we decided to 
let discretion be the better part of valor, 
omit our journalistic project for the year, 
and through summer graduate work, plan a 
course of study to prove that we could use 
any and all methods. We decided to retain 
or discard text-books in the hands of the stu- 
dents and, by stressing the interpretation of 
economic terms, successfully prepare our 
ungraded groups for standardized economics 
tests. We were most certain, though, that we 


A concrete discussion of teaching 
and testing in economics. 


would not take from the students the informal 
class periods which had made our course 
popular and, we hoped, practical and useful. 

Student opinion, periodically solicited 
throughout a span of six years, had informed 
us that the proper understanding of economic 
terms was one of the outstanding benefits of 
the course. Moreover, the proper under- 
standing of economic terms enabled students 
to share with their elders the discussion of 
the current news and allowed them to volun- 
teer their contributions to the economic dis- 
cussions in the home. 

Have you ever really cheered the person 
who gave you a good laugh at the exasper- 
ating point during the correction of finals? 
Then you are in sympathy with the discus- 
sion here. Did you ever reason that it is the 
wrong use and interpretation of words that 
creates jokes, either accidentally or on pur- 
pose? We pay some people to make us laugh 
at such errors, and then, because some hot 
day in June, John or Jack does not juggle 
his words into the right place, it may make 
a difference of another year of his life to be 
spent in school and another costly bill for 
the taxpayer. Oh, yes, there is an economic 
item of far- reaching importance when stu- 
dents fail to put the right words in the right 
places. Have we done all that we could 
about it, making it a game, instead of a 
grind? 

Enjoy these few fallacies from The Eco- 
nomic Spotlight :* 

We used to think that: 


The Stock Exchange in Portland was a bookkeep- 
ing office for the five and ten cent store. 


Stock markets were the same as stock companies 
and that they sold plays there to the highest 
bidder. 

Collective bargaining was a collection of bargains. 
A monopoly was a smash-up or a jam. 

Eminent domain had reference to the biggest 
houses and the largest estates. 

Watered stock was stock that had been wet in a 
fire and was sold cheap. 

Token money was a sort of present. 

Bulls and bears were mascots of different gangs 
in the stock market. 


1The Economics Workshop, Taz Batance Sueet, March, 1938, p. 300. 
*The Economics Workshop, Tus Batance Suet, March, 1938, p. 301. 
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At this point I will add a confession of my 
own and then proceed to the testing program. 
I can nevermore blame my students for 
stupidity as I can never forget my last day of 
a holiday in England. As I had some time 
before sailing, a bus conductor advised me 
to take a four-penny ride to Floating Bridge. 
The price sounded attractive, for I was 
getting down to the last few pennies, and the 
place sounded mysterious, so I went. At the 
end of the line, I got out of the bus, looked 
about and asked, “Where is the Floating 
Bridge?” “Down there, lady,” the driver 
answered. I looked, saw the people coming 
from the wharf, and said in surprise, “Why, 
that’s a ferry, isn’t it?” “Sure,” he said, “‘the 
ferry from Southampton.” It had cost an 
American economics teacher her last few 
English pennies and an embarrassing ques- 
tion to realize that a ferry is a floating bridge. 
Should such a teacher ever afterwards be 
anything but patient with “stupid” children? 

In order to retain all the benefits from our 
successful methods of previous years, we 
planned a schedule (shown on page 351) for 
the first six weeks. 

We felt the need of establishing a partial 
equality among the groups because we were 
to classify one group as “experimental.” 
With this group we were to use no regular 
textbook for assignments. Our chief concern 
lay in studying interests, aptitudes, person- 
alities, and their development, but we were 
anxious to prove our point on vocabulary. 

We created the entire plan under guidance 
in an administration seminar for graduate 
credit, so we felt a confidence in our ap- 
proach. Current-events days proved to be 
all that they had been in previous years, but 
they were much more enjoyable because 
there was no misunderstanding of the as- 
signment. The Tuesdays’ work grew out of 
the Mondays’ programs. The work was so 
varied that it would be futile to attempt to 
relate it. 

Wednesdays were devoted to supervised 
study on the sheets covering the depart- 
ments of economics generally treated in most 
textbooks. The economics library con- 
tained over fifty textbooks and over a 
thousand magazines, representing fifty dif- 
ferent publications, besides the several news- 
papers which we salvaged from the school 
library after the racks had been changed. 
This economics library cost nothing but 
interest and effort because it was donated 
by friends and students. 

» The reading reports on Thursdays were 
submitted on 38-inch by 5-inch cards. They 
gave the required bibliography, the meaning 
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of the article read, the relation of the article 
to economics, and the reason for liking the 
articles, disliking it, or recommending it as 
interesting or informative reading. The last 
ten minutes of the period were spent in a 
written analysis of the floor talks. Fridays 
were devoted to a discussion of the analyses 
passed in the previous day and a preview of 
the assignments for the following week. 

You can readily see that in such a program 
the student is encouraged, from the first, to 
be original, to follow his own initiative, and 
to analyze himself and his fellow students. 
From the instructor’s point of view, there is 
more of the idea of the group leader of some 
youth organization than of an economics 
teacher. Such a program keeps the in- 
structor on his toes, but it is worth the 
mental] exertion because there is no problem 
of interest or of discipline, even with a 
crowded classroom where eight and ten 
students have to sit at tables in the front of 
the room. 

The testing program of the last week was 
chiefly for our own guide in judging the 
value of the six weeks’ schedule. As this 
program was not a part of the experiment, 
we shall not discuss the tests. The A, B, and 
C groups were those who contracted for such 
grades. The initial test, a 40-minute stand- 
ardized test, was given the Monday following 
the orientation period. The median for the 
May report on this test showed an estab- 
lished norm of 56. Our students, without 
textbook study, made a median of 44 in 
October. The following May, we repeated 
the test and showed a median of 52. Our 
total points gained over the six months was 
837, the total loss, 42, making a net gain of 
795 points. 

The interesting feature of this part of the 
program was that the experimental group, 
which had used no text for assigned study, 
made the greatest gain. Perhaps we should 
say, however, that this group had furnished 
the greatest number of volunteer workers 
on the file of economics terms. Workshop 
members had access to all the new texts 
which make a feature of the vocabulary and 
naturally they must have learned a great 
deal while working on the project. It was 
just a coincidence that so many Workshop 
members came from this particular class. At 
this point let it be understood that we make 
no brief for a wholesale discard of textbooks. 
It cannot be done, but in our case, we had 
practically memorized a good text, having 
used it for six years. 

There were limitations to this 40-minute 
test, but it was the best we could find. It 
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served our purpose as an initial test, even 
though we rated a few points under the 
norms because we disagreed with some of 
the facts in economic history. We still teach 
that the Industrial Revolution began in 
England; not in France. 

After the first six weeks just discussed, we 
conducted classes as usual, with varied 
methods, including discussions of the text in 
all but the experimental group. With that 
group we continued in much the same man- 
ner as during the orientation period. With 
the experimental group we had more freedom 
for integrating class work with all kinds of 
national weeks. We followed student plan- 
ning, and we relied wholly on our belief that 
the vocabulary drill work would give the 
students as good a background as their com- 
petitive groups. The I. Q.’s of this class 
paired almost equally with those in the 
other groups, their English grades were at 
the same level, and we believed that the 
first six weeks had established the equality 
in economic training to make the experiment 
interesting at least. 

The members of The Economics Work- 
shop, the volunteer group which works on a 
time basis for grade credit, built a file of 
over five hundred business and economics 
terms culled from all sources and typed on 
8-inch by 5-inch cards. These cards formed 
the basis of our three weeks on the vocabu- 
lary in December. We had daily tests and 
discussions of these terms, of which each 
student had an alphabetical key. The stu- 
dents had been given the definitions through 
a variety of methods throughout the semes- 
ter and had access to the files at all times. 
On this interpretation of words, we were 
building our faith that we should not see the 
liberally trained students fall below their 
mates. 

In the 90-minute standardized test, which 
we gave at midyear, the students in the ex- 
perimental group had a high of 95 as com- 
pared with an established high of 88, a 51 
percentile of 29 and a 49 percentile of 27 to 
compare with the bulletin’s 50 percentile of 
29. The 1 percentile in the experimental 
group was 3, while in the other groups it was 
4. The medians of the classes alternated 
27, 31, 27, 31 as compared with the median 
of 29 in the table of norms. 

In justice to ourselves, we should say that 
the norms were established from the scores 
of students who had taken a half-year course, 
and who had covered their work as well as 
they intended. We gave the test at the close 
of the first semester when the students had 
studied the field of exchange for only one 
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week, except through vocabulary. However, 
we cannot be too sure of our standing be- 
cause of the small number of cases in the 
bulletin. We, ourselves, had two more cases 
in our own groups than were reported from 
three high schools in three states. 

In June, we repeated the 90-minute test 
to discover, if possible, the hold-over value 
of our intensive training in terms, because 
we had not concentrated on vocabulary since 
December. We found a net gain of 490 
points, which made our students compare 
favorably with the norms of the freshman 
and the sophomore college students who had 
taken economics for one year. It is also 
interesting to note that our three highest 
June scores correspond to the 98, 95, and 90 
percentiles of the college group. Our fourth 
highest score was made by a mature student 
who entered at mid-year. His score equalled 
the 82 percentile of the college group. 

The conclusions that we drew from our 
profitable year with the experiment in 
method and its testing program were in- 
teresting to us as they checked exactly with 
the ideas expressed by Dean Everett W. 
Lord of the Boston University, School of 
Business Administration. The following 
statement from the March, 1936, college 
paper of the Junior College of Business Ad- 
ministration in Portland, is taken from a 
speech delivered by Dean Lord before the 
student council: 

After fifteen years of testing the vocabulary of 
entering freshmen and comparing the results with 


their subsequent grades in college, vocabulary is 
considered a direct indication of ability. These 


records show that students with the largest vocab- 


ulary also do the best work. Exceptions are so 

few as to be almost inconsequential. The fifteen- 

year record of results compiled at Boston Univer- 

sity is based on the performance of nearly ten 

thousand students and furnishes the first substan- 

tial evidence as to the value of this type of test. 
Dean Lord has concluded that a vocabulary 
test would be sufficient entrance examination 
for admittance to college. 

While we had no idea of Dean Lord’s stand 
in the matter of vocabulary at the time we 
began our experiment, we were, of course, 
delighted to find corroboration of our belief 
and of our records in such an authority in 
business administration. 

We, therefore, drew this conclusion: 
Recognized standardized tests furnish an ac- 
ceptable method to provide intellectual in- 
centive and to establish comparative ratings. 
However, it would seem that if, with our 
groups of widely differing capacities, ma- 
turity, and personality, we could compare 
favorably with such norms as have been 

(Concluded on page 375) 
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Are We Economic Illiterates ? 


by 
William E. Haines 


Supervisor of Business Education 
Wilmington, Delaware 


“We've Got RuytHm” 
might well be America’s theme 
song. The crazy, weird sym- 
phony of the business cycle is 
no less rhythmic than a White- 
man interpretation of a Gersh- 
win swing tune. In short, the 
rap-tap-tap of prosperity and 
panic beats a steady tattoo on 
the peace of mind of the 
worker, the farmer, the banker, 
and the employer. 

Ever since Ely Whitney in- 
vented the cotton gin and so- 
called soulless corporations be- 
came the vogue, our economic 
life has pulsated to recurring periods of 
prosperity, liquidation, depression, and re- 
covery. Twenty times since 1855, according 
to the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, has business dipped and soared. 
Twenty times have the gyrations of the 
cycle swept us from eras of “hot-cha” to 
bread lines. True, some of these depressions 
have been more severe than others, but the 
seeming inevitability of the rhythm produces 
an extremely jittery effect. Two questions 
naturally arise: What causes the cycle? Can 
it be eliminated? 

The cause, or causes, can be determined 
easily by consultation with any street-corner 
economist, for there are street-corner econo- 
mists. Just as during world series time every- 
one becomes a baseball “expert,” everyone 
during a period of business stagnation sud- 
denly becomes a self-appointed authority on 
that inexact science known as economics. 
Not unlike the world series expert who has 
not seen a game nor read a box score during 
the entire season, the street-corner econo- 
mist is usually equally uninformed. He 
nearly always prefaces his not-too-scientific 
observations with, “The trouble with this 
country is...” 

Are Americans economically illiterate? Do 
they lack an understanding of the elements 
of consumption—good buymanship? Do 
they appreciate the true role of each of the 
five agents in production; namely, land, 
labor, capital, government, and the organ- 
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izer? Do they know the fac- 
tors involved in thedistribution 
of the nation’s purchasing 
power? Are they acquainted 
with the monetary and the 
financial structure? Are they, 
through economic illiteracy, 
susceptible to the propagandist 
who peddles panaceas, cure- 
alls, and quacks? Do they 
know the standard require- 
ments of a good investment? 
Can they recognize the can- 
nons of a sound tax system? 
Are they gullible objects of 
ax-grinding groups that set out 
to establish false impressions of various 
economic problems? For the most part, 
Americans are. 

The citizen is charged with the responsi- 
bility of expressing an attitude on all these 
problems and more. However, he must often 
express an opinion without an understanding 
of the principles involved. The citizen is like 
the doctor who would attempt to diagnose a 
disease while lacking a knowledge of path- 
ology or anatomy. He is not unlike the 
coach who would create a new football play 
without knowing the elements of blocking, 
tackling, running, or passing. 

It is difficult to understand how a nation 
that has so efficiently conquered the forces of 
nature and commanded them to its use, per- 
sistently takes the road that leads from one 
abyss to the next. Can it be that we have 
failed to apply the same intelligence to the 
problems of economics that we have applied 
to problems of physics and chemistry? Eco- 
nomic change comes slowly. The economist, 
unlike the chemist who works within the se- 
clusion of the four walls of his laboratory, 
must work in the open. The changes that 
occur come usually with the aid and the as- 
sistance of political science. The mistakes of 
the economist are known to all, for he is in 
the spotlight of public attention. The futile 
efforts of the chemist are usually confined to 
his workshop. 

Then again, the headlong rush from one 
depression to the next might be explained 
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psychologically. There is a psychological 
maxim that says the human mind tends to 
forget that which is unpleasant and remem- 
bers that which is pleasant. The devastating 
effects of unemployment, lost investments, 
wage cuts, bread lines, government relief, 
and heavy taxes are apparently soon for- 
gotten as the sunlight of a new prosperity 
creeps over the horizon. Perhaps it is the 
same psychological urge that causes men to 
enter into a new war before the smoke of the 
old war has cleared away. 

On the other hand, it may be that man 
always thinks that this prosperity will be 
permanent. Apparently he believes that 
these values are not inflated. Clearly, he is 
of the opinion that each period of economic 
well-being brings with it the abolition of 
poverty. The fact that very few people sus- 
pected the collapse in 1929 is now an open 
secret. Of those who did suspect the collapse, 
very few had the courage to come out and 
say so. To spread the gospel of gloom in 
those days of boom was tantamount to 
sacrilege. Even such an eminent authority 
on finance as the president of the New York 
Stock Exchange in 1929, E. H. H. Simmons, 
said as late as June, 1929, in an address 
before the Virginia Bankers Association: 
“May I say that I believe in the essential 
and the fundamental soundness of American 
prosperity today. I agree with the report 
recently made by the committee, of which 
President Hoover was chairman, that we 
have only touched the fringes of possible 
national prosperity. There are, of course, 
weak spots in our business structure and 
more weaknesses may appear if American 
business is to be confined within the straight- 
jacket of an artificial credit shortage. But 
our prophets of gloom and woe are being 
steadily regulated by the basic health of 
most of our important industries.” 

Between 1921 and 1929, the output of all 
goods had more than doubled—all in eight 
short years. Still, in the “prosperous twen- 
ties,” two-fifths of the population did not 
have food, clothing, and shelter to live in 
genuine health and comfort. Then, between 
1929 and 1932 the national income dropped 
from 83 billion dollars to 39 billion dollars—a 
nose dive of over 55 per cent. To chronicle 
the events that have happened since that 
time would be superfluous. The important 
thing is what lies ahead. To call attention to 
the fact that business revival is a fait 
accompli would be to explain the obvious. To 
quarrel about the merits of various plans 
merely places us at dead center, for the 
future of democracy depends almost entirely 
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upon the general intelligence and the educa- 
tion level of the whole population. If the 
dips and the swells of Old General Business 
are to be leveled off over the long pull, it 
will be because the American people have a 
clearer conception of the basic tenets of 
the economics of our system. 

The street-corner economist is very talka- 
tive during periods of business inactivity, 
yet he returns to billiards and other more 
important things as the economic machine 
again begins to roll. When a car is acceler- 
ated to 60 miles an hour, momentum causes 
the miss in the engine to be indistinguish- 
able. If the same motor is throttled down to 
idling speed, the missing cylinder becomes 
apparent as the motor gallops. So it is with 
the economic machine, for while it is speeded 
up, its defects go unnoticed. Take the foot 
off the gas and allow the miss to become ap- 
parent, and many people want to tear the 
engine down or to trade it in. A little oil and 
an occasional tune-up while the motor is 
humming might avert much of this destruc- 
tion by raising the level of economic literacy. 
The fundamentals of English, Latin, arith- 
metic, algebra, and other subjects are drilled 
and redrilled in the schools. It seems, how- 
ever, that an understanding of the ele- 
mentary economics is vital to all who must 
earn a living, spend an income, or invest a 
fortune. Speculative bubbles, whether they 
be in real estate, securities, or commodities, 
are the direct consequence of economic 
illiteracy. Recurring slumps are due to the 
illiteracy of that large group of people who 
look to a few “experts” to solve all their 
problems. It is doubtful if the overexpansion 
of installment buying in 1928-29 would have 
taken place if too many consumers had not 
been of the opinion that the road of “some- 
thing or nothing” had no turning. In short, 
many Americans lack a basic understanding 
of the underlying structure of our economic 
system. 

In conclusion, it might be fairly assumed 
that too many people are, to a great extent, 
uninformed on the bases upon which im- 
portant economic and social questions are 
solved. As long as such a condition exists, 
the government cannot pursue a policy of 
laissez-faire. The government must, instead, 
paternalistically do for the citizen much that 
he can do, and should do, for himself. Gov- 
ernment, by dictation, has its roots in 
economic illiteracy. 

If business is to conduct its own self-disci- 
pline, the rank and file needs a clearer 
notion of the basic concepts of economic 
action. 
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Miss Merrick on Chicago Summer Faculty 


Nellie L. Merrick, director of personal 
typewriting in Tacoma, Washington, has 
been appointed as lecturer in the School of 
Business at the University of Chicago for 
the 1938 summer session. She will conduct 
classes in typewriting for teachers of com- 
mercial subjects and for teachers of English, 
and will assist in a graduate course in meth- 
ods of teaching typewriting. Through co- 
operation with the Carnegie Study of Type- 
writing, which is centered at the University 
of Washington, Seattle, the University of 
Chicago will offer typewriting instruction 
on both the standard and the simplified 
keyboards. 

Among Miss Merrick’s numerous accom- 
plishments, her work with the integration of 
English and typewriting instruction at the 
junior high school level is outstanding. 
Typewriting teachers will welcome the op- 
portunity of meeting her. 


+. a s 
Tri-State Association 


The Tri-State Commercial Education As- 
sociation (Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and 
Ohio) will hold its spring convention on 
April 8 and 9 in the William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

On Friday evening, April 8, there will be 
a semi-formal party. On Saturday morning, 
April 9, the business meeting opens at 10:00 
a. M. The following speakers are to appear 
on the program: 


“Character Education”—Judge Sara Soffel, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania 


“Propaganda or Truth in Business Education?” — 
Dr. R. R. Aurner, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin 

The Ensemble of the South Hills High 
School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, will fur- 
nish music for the luncheon. The speaker 
for the luncheon will be Frank M. Totton, 
vice president of the Chase National Bank, 
New York City 
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N. ¥. U. 25th Anniversary 


On April 2, New York University will 
celebrate the 25th anniversary of the instal- 
lation of business education in that institu- 
tion. 

The School of Education is cooperating 
with the School of Commerce and the School 
of Retailing. The celebration is sponsored 
by Delta Pi Epsilon, national graduate fra- 
ternity in business education. Mr Clare M. 
Betz of Bayside High School, New York 
City, is the president of the fraternity. 

The theme of the conference, which will 
be held on April 2, will be “Development of 
a Business Teacher-Training Program.” 
Elaborate plans have been made and out- 
standing speakers have been obtained. Louis 
A. Rice, lecturer on education at New York 
University and vice principal of the Packard 
School, New York City, will preside over the 
general meeting in the morning. Members 
of the faculty of New York University will 
appear on that program. 

At noon there will be a luncheon. In the 
afternoon, sectional meetings will be devoted 
to bookkeeping, secretarial subjects, social- 
business subjects, and distributive occupa- 


tions. 
= * *. 


Florida Meeting 


The commercial section of the Florida 
Education Association held its annual meet- 
ing in Tampa, Florida, on Friday, March 25. 
L. C. Harwell of the Robert E. Lee High 
School, Jacksonville, was chairman. The 
following speakers appeared on the program: 

Dr. F. G. Nichols, Harvard University, Cambridge, 


Massachusetts—‘“‘Facing Facts in Business Edu- 
cation” 

Roy H. Clarke, Ida M. Fisher High School, Miami, 
Florida—“Commercial Curriculum Revision” 


Chester Crowder, High School, Leesburg, Florida— 
“Business Textbooks for Florida Secondary 
Schools” 


After the program, there was a business 
session. 
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Mr. Collins Becomes Principal 


Another commercial 
teacher has been ap- 
pointed to an adminis- 
trative position. J. J. 
Collins, formerly a com- 
mercial teacher in the 
Alexander Hamilton 
High School of Elms- 
ford, New York, was re- 
cently appointed princi- 
pal of that school. 

Mr. Collins is thirty 
years of age. He obtained 
his high school education 
in White Plains, New 
York, and later attended 
Plattsburg State Normal 
School and New York 
University. He holds the degrees of Bachelor 
of Science in Education and Master of Arts. 

For ten years Mr. Collins has taught in 
Alexander Hamilton High School, and for 
five years he has served as head of the de- 
partment of business education. During 
four of those years, he has served as dean of 
boys. 

His part-time clerical experience was ob- 
tained over a period of four years with 
Schirmer and Sons, White Plains, New York. 
He obtained bookkeeping and typing expe- 
rience in a contractor’s office in Valhalla, 
New York. 

Mr. Collins’ long list of professional activ- 
ities proves his popularity. 


RE 
Dr. John S. Roberts 


On February 1, the flags on all the public 
school buildings of New York City were 
flying at half mast because of the death of 
the beloved associate superintendent, Dr. 
John S. Roberts. 

For twenty-four years, Dr. Roberts served 
the public schools of New York City. In 
recent years, he served as head of the high 
school division. His position is hard to fill 
because he possessed versatility that was 
very unusual. 

Upon the death of Dr. Roberts, the fol- 
lowing statement was issued by John E. 
Wade of the Board of Education: 

‘Word of the sudden passing of Dr. Roberts 
comes as a great shock to us all. The schools have 
lost a truly great leader. He was my friend for more 
than thirty years, an accomplished school man, an 
outstanding administrator, and a gallant gentleman. 
We can ill afford to be without him. Our hearts go 


out to his family and to all who knew and loved 
him.” 





J. J. Collins 
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Denver Retail Institute 


The Denver Retail Institute is probably 
the only school of its kind in this country in 
which salespeople attend school in the morn- 
ing before going to work. The purpose of 
the Sales Institute is to offer short unit 
courses for people in retailing and merchan- 
dising positions who wish to improve their 
proficiency in this kind of work. 

The Fifth Annual Retail Institute, spon- 
sored by the School of Commerce of the 
University of Denver in conjunction with 
Denver Retail Merchants Association, 
started its first class on February 28 and 
continued for a period of four weeks. In 
order to accommodate men and women 
working in retail stores, a four-week schedule 
was arranged so that classes could be held 
both in the morning and in the evening. 
The morning classes were held from 8:00 
A. M. to 9:00 a. m., while the evening classes 
were held from 7:00 p. m. to 8:00 Pp. m. 


New York Supervisor of Distributive 
Occupations 


The New York State Education Depart- 
ment announces the appointment of Hurford 
H. Davison as supervisor of distributive 
occupational subjects. 

Until he resigned to accept this new posi- 
tion, Mr. Davison had been with Hahne 
and Company Department Store in Newark, 
New Jersey, where he had served as person- 
nel director in charge of employment, floor 
superintendents, selling services, and general 
personnel relationships throughout the store. 


In addition to three years’ banking expe- 
rience, Mr. Davison has had the benefit of 
ten years’ varied experience in the depart- 
ment store field in the Lord and Taylor 
Department Store of New York City and 
Mandel Brothers of Chicago, Illinois. 


Mr. Davison completed his undergraduate 
work at the University of Chicago where he 
majored in economics. He secured his Mas- 
ter’s degree at the Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration where he majored 
in marketing. Mr. Davison has also studied 
at the University of Chicago and has taught 
retailing and marketing problems in the 
evening school sections in the University of 
Newark. 

Mr. Davison has been assigned to the 
recently organized Bureau of Business Edu- 
cation and will have charge of the promo- 
tion, organization, and supervision of classes 
in the distributive occupations under the 
George-Deen Act. 
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Consumer Courses at Bowling Green 


In recent years, Dr. K. B. Haas of Bowling 
Green College of Commerce, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky, has been developing some courses 
in consumer education that have been very 
popular. During the summer session of 
1938, the following courses will be offered: 

Consumer Economics. The course in consumer 
economics is a study of the consumer in the market 
place. It considers the “demand” part of value and 
the intelligent spending of money. It is a realistic 
and a practical study of man’s wants, needs, and 
desires. Our marketing system is evaluated in its 
relationship to business and consumers, with em- 


phasis upon the “ownership of the consumer by 
business.” 


Buying and Testing Goods. The topics in this 
course include quality buying and testing of beauty 
preparations, drugs and patent medicines, quacker- 
ies and frauds, clothing and fabrics, commercial 
food, shelter, refrigerators, radios, autos, and acces- 
sories, insurance, investing, and analysis of the 
financial statement. 


Business Purchasing. Business and industrial 
methods are compared with those of the householder. 
Emphasis is placed on buying techniques, the re- 
cording function, knowledge of commodities and 
services, sources of information, and testing. 

e 7 + 


Illinois Commercial Meeting 


The annual conference of the Illinois 
Commercial Education Association will be 
held in conjunction with the Illinois Voca- 
tional Association at the Hotel Morrison, 
Chicago, Illinois, on April 15 and 16. 

Allan Laflin of West High School, Aurora, 
Illinois, is chairman of the Illinois Commer- 
cial Education Association. He has an- 
nounced the following program: 

“Vocational Education for the Food and Grocery 

Retailer” —Miss R. M. Kiefer, assistant secretary- 


manager of. the National Association of Retail 
Grocers 


“Recent Trends in Commercial Education’”—Dr. 
E. G. Blackstone, State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa 


“Personality Development for the Commercial Grad- 
uate’”—V. E. Breidenbaugh, principal of Moose- 
heart High School, Mooseheart, Illinois 


Oklahoma Summer Conference 


Dr. McKee Fisk, professor of commercial 
education of the Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Stillwater, Oklahoma, 
has tentatively announced the second an- 
nual conference. It is scheduled for Friday 
and Saturday, June 10 and 11. Dr. Fisk has 
arranged for several outstanding speakers to 
appear on the conference program and to 
lead discussion groups. The complete an- 
nouncement of the conference program will 
appear in the May issue of THE BaLANcE 
SHEET. 
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Cincinnati Curriculum Director 


Effective March 1, Dr. 
George H. Reavis be- 
came director of curricu- 
lum of the Cincinnati 
Public Schools. He was 
appointed by the Board 
of Education upon the 
recommendation of the 


superintendent, Claude 
V. Courter. 
Dr. Reavis resigned 


his position as director of 
instruction for the Ohio 
State Department of Ed- 
ucation. He served in 
that position for two 
years. Previously he 
held positions in the University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; in the 
State Department of Education of Mis- 
souri; and in the public schools of Cape 
Girardeau, Missouri. He obtained his Doc- 
tor’s degree from Columbia University. 
The position of director of commercial 
education was abolished. Dr. Reavis will be 
responsible for a constant study of all cur- 
ricula. : 





Dr. G. H. Reavis 


New York City Meeting 

The fifteenth semi-annual convention of 
the Commercial Education Association of 
New York City and Vicinity will be held in 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, on 
April 30. Professor Herbert A. Tonne of 
New York University is president of the 
Association. 

The general theme will be “The Problem 
of Individual Differences in Commercial 
Education.” The program that has been 
planned is quite comprehensive. There will 
be sections on accounting, commercial law, 
merchandising, shorthand, private schools, 
and junior high school teachers. Round 
table discussions and panel discussions have 
been planned for some of the sections. Model 
lessons in business training and typewriting 
will be taught for the benefit of junior high 
school teachers. 

Professor Tonne will preside over the 
luncheon meeting. The main speaker will 
be Dr. William E. Grady, associate super- 
intendent of the New York City Public 
Schools. His topic will be “The Place of 
Commercial Education in Full-Time Voca- 
tional Schools.” 

General arrangements are in charge of 
Irving Raskin of Girls’ Commercial High 
School, Brooklyn, New York. 
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Graduate Program in Arkansas 


A new graduate pro- 
gram in commercial edu- 
cation will be offered at 
the University of Arkan- 
sas, Fayetteville, Ark- 
ansas, during the coming 
summer session begin- 
ning June 9 and ending 
July 19. This program 
will be administered 
jointly by Dean H. G. 
Hotz of the School of 
Education and Dean C. 
C. Fichtner of the School 
of Business Administra- 
tion. 

R. N. Tarkington, 
Hofstra College of New York University, 
New York City, has been appointed to take 
charge of the work. Courses will be offered 
in methods of teaching commercial subjects, 
curriculum construction in commercial edu- 
cation, and organization of commercial edu- 
cation. 

A commercial education conference will 
be held on the campus near the end of the 
session at which time leaders in the field 
will make contributions. 

Mr. Tarkington received his B. A. degree 
in commerce at Northeastern Teachers Col- 
lege, Tahlequah, Oklahoma, and his M. S. 
degree in business administration from the 
Oklahoma A. and M. College, Stillwater, 
Oklahoma. He is now completing two years 
of work for the Doctorate degree at New 
York University. 

During his fourteen years of teaching, Mr. 
Tarkington has served one year as head of 
the commerce department of the high school 
at Boynton, Oklahoma; two years as head 
of the commerce department of the high 
school at Stigler, Oklahoma; nine years at 
Northeastern Teachers College, where he 
was a professor of business education; and 
two years at Hofstra College of New York 
University, the position which he holds now. 

In promoting this program, the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas is meeting a definite need in 
commercial education in that state. 


R. N. Tarkington 





Stenographer’s Reference Manual 


An po paper bound book, 844" x 11’, 
covering such topics as office etiquette, care of 
the mail, style letters, capitalization, care of 
ewriter, etc. List price 52 cents, subject to 
schoo! discount. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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International Contest Results 


H. E. Wheland of John Hay High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has entered several suc- 
cessful teams in the International Commer- 
cial Schools Contest that have been held in 
Chicago for the last four years. 

He has made a detailed analysis of the 
scores made by the various contestants. The 
analysis of the typewriting and transcription 
events was published in the April, 1938, 
issue of Typewriting News. 

The graphs below show the achievement 
in the bookkeeping contest. In the book- 
keeping events, all students, regardless of 
the schools they attend, take the first-year 
test if they are first-year students, and the 
second-year test if they have not taken 
bookkeeping for more than two years. The 
results are shown in Chart I. 

In the advanced bookkeeping event, the 
results are quite similar, as shown in Chart 
II. In all events, the grades are based upon 
speed and accuracy. One value is allowed 
for speed, and two values are allowed for 
accuracy, the average being the grade re- 
ceived on the test. 


Chart No. I 
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University of Chicago Conference 


Ann Brewington, chairman of the con- 
ference committee in the University of Chi- 
cago, has just released the program for the 
Fifth Annual Conference on Business Edu- 
cation that will be held at the University of 
Chicago on June 30 and July 1, 1938. The 
program is under the auspices of the School 
of Business. The subject of the conference 
will be “Business as a Social Institution.” 
Copies of the program can be obtained 
through Miss Brewington. 

The following is an outline of the program: 


THURSDAY, JUNE 30 
Mornina Session: 9:00 a. M. 


“Interpretations of Business as a Social Institution” 


Presiding—William N. Mitchell, School of Busi- 
ness, University of Chicago 
“By Labor’—George M. Harrison, grand presi- 
dent, Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 
By Business, with respect to 
“Distribution” —Paul H. Nystrom, president of 
the Limited Price Variety Stores Association, 
Columbia University, New York City 
“Manufacturing”—The president of one of the 
nation’s outstanding industrial concerns has 
tentatively accepted 


Luncheon at Judson Court, 12:15 p. m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION: 2:00 P. M. 


“Interpretations” (Continued) 

Presiding—Earl W. Barnhart, formerly chief of 
commercial education service, Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

“By the Layman”—A Leader in adult education 
and public forum work 

By Government, with respect to 
“Business’—Raleigh W. Stone, School of Busi- 

ness, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 
“Technology”—William F. Ogburn, Sewell L. 
Avery, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois 
FRIDAY, JULY 1 


MorninGc SEssion: 9:00 a. M. 


‘Educational Program and Procedures—For Teach- 
ers” 


Presiding—Ernest A. Zelliot, director of commer- 
cial education, Des Moines, Iowa 

“The Social Philosophy of Teachers”—Floyd W. 
Reeves, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

‘Conflicting Psychologies of Business and of Edu- 
cation”—Arthur W. Kornhauser, School of 
Business, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois 

“The Economic Intelligence of the Business 
Teacher” —Harold G. Shields, Simmons College, 
Boston, Massachusetts 

Luncheon at Judson Court, 12:15 p. m. 


AFTERNOON Session: 2:00 P. mM. 
“Educational Program and Procedures—For Stu- 
dents” 
Presiding—Francis V. Unzicker, chairman of Chi- 
cago Area Business Education Directors Associa- 
tion, Emerson High School, Gary, Indiana 
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“At the Elementary Level”—Edison E. Ober- 
holtzer, superintendent of schools, Houston, 
Texas 

“At the Secondary Level”—Elvin S. Eyster, 
North Side High School, Fort Wayne, Indiana 

“At the College Level”—Robert Maynard Hutch- 
ins, president of the University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois 

e ee e 
County Teachers Organize 


Not many counties can boast of having a 
commercial teachers’ organization. How- 
ever, the commercial teachers of Trumbull 
County, Ohio, have a very active association 
with an office at 410 Union Savings Build- 
ing, Warren, Ohio. 

Harold Patterson, Howland High School, 
Warren, recently succeeded Merlin Gander, 
Warren Twp. High School, Leavittsburg, as 
president. 

Other officers of the Association are: vice 
president, Lovina Newlun, High School, 
McDonald; treasurer, Harry Lohr, Warren 
Twp. High School, Leavittsburg; secretary, 
Marceline Yost, Southington Twp. School, 
Phalanx Station. 

Meetings are held every two months. 
Programs have featured a number of out- 
standing speakers as well as research work 
in commercial subjects in the county. 

The most recent meeting was held at the 
Y. M. C. A. in Warren on March 8. Dr. 
Ray G. Wood, director of Every-Pupil Tests 
in Ohio, discussed the Every-Pupil Test in 
commercial subjects for Ohio. 


Mr. Howland 


Miss Newlun Miss Yost 
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20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING is available in a 
one-year volume, a second-year volume, and a 
combined two-year volume. Optional workbooks 
can be obtained for each year. A manual of help- 
ful teaching suggestions is furnished free. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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2024 CENTURY TYPEWRITING 


THIRD EDITION e By LESSENBERRY and JEVON 








NEW APPROACH 





“20th Century”’ uses a direct approach. All letters of the alphabet are intro- 
duced in the first six lessons. The authors have avoided nonsense drills by 
substituting constructive, thought-provoking exercises. 


NEW LESSON PLAN 


The lesson plan consists of (a) finger gymnastics, (b) technique guide, (c) tech- 
nigue studies, (d) exercise, (e) optional exercise, (f) memorized paragraph 
drill, (g) fixation practice drill. 





NEW EMPHASIS 





h Personal typing is stressed along with typing for vocational use. Instruction on 
composition at the typewriter is an added feature of the revised edition. 
NEW DRILLS 


Three new types of drills are an important addition to the new book. Consid- 
erable new material has been included to provide for individual differences. 





NEW ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 





Comprehensive achievement tests are available. There are six tests for each 
year. 





.. Program... 


Forty-first Annual Convention 


Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 


Bellevue-Stratford Hotel — Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
April 13, 14, 15, 16, 1938 


The great Eastern Commercial 
Teachers Association will hold its 
annual convention in Philadelphia. 
The officers and the executive 
board of the Association are as 
follows: president, William E. 
Douglas, Goldey College, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware; vice president, 
Mrs. Susette B. Tyler, Thomas 
Jefferson High School, Richmond, 
Virginia; secretary, Harry I. Good, 
associate superintendent of schools, 
Board of Education, Buffalo, New 
York; treasurer, Arnold M. Lloyd, 
principal of Banks College, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania; John G. 
Kirk, Board of Education, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania; Edward P. Jennison, 
Becker College, Worcester, Massachusetts; 
Peter L. Agnew, New York University, 
School of Education, New York City; Na- 
thaniel Altholz, Board of Education, New 
York City; Raymond C. Goodfellow, direc- 
tor of commercial education, Board of Edu- 
cation, Newark, New Jersey. 

The Eastern Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation has been famous for its Yearbooks. 
For a list and a description of the Yearbooks 
that are available, write to Arnold M. 
Lloyd, 1200 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

The convention theme for 1938 is ““Mod- 
ernizing Business Education.” This will 
also be the theme for the 1938 Yearbook, 
which is being edited by Raymond C. Good- 
fellow, director of commercial education, 
Board of Education, Newark, New Jersey. 

The annual banquet, reception, and ball 
are scheduled for Thursday, April 14, at 
6:30 p. m. Dr. S. Howard Patterson, pro- 
fessor of economics, the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, will serve as the 
toastmaster. Dinner music will be furnished 
by Anthony Candelori and his radio concert 
orchestra. The speaker of the evening will 
be Don Rose, columnist and editorialist for 
the Philadelphia Evening Ledger. The subject 
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W. E. Douglas 


will be “Confessions of a Repent- 
ant Pedagogue.” Some additional 
surprise entertainment is also 
planned. 


The detailed program is as fol- 
lows: 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 13 


2:00 P. M. 
Arrangement of Exhibits 
7:00 P. M. 
Meeting of the Executive Board 


THURSDAY, APRIL 14 


Tours: Valley Forge, Franklin Institute, 
Art Museum, Academy of Natural Scien- 
ces, etc. Arrangements in charge of 
Walter E. Mansley, Frankford High 
School, Philadelphia 

10:00 a. M. 

Registration of Members 

Educational and Sight-seeing Trips and Visits to 
Business Offices 

Sale of Banquet Tickets 

11:30 a. M. 

Official Tour of Exhibits by the Executive Board and 
Chairmen of the Local Committees 
1:30 Pp. M.-3:00 P. M. 
Machine Instruction Demonstrations at the Exhibi- 
tors’ Booths 
3:00 P. M. 
Music 
$:15 p.m. Rose Garden 
Opening of Convention 
Address of Welcome 
Response to Address of Welcome—Mrs. Susette B. 
Tyler, vice president, Richmond, Virginia 
President’s Address—William E. Douglas, president 
of Goldey College, Wilmington, Delaware 
“Providing Types of Business Education that will 
Meet the Needs of the Changing Character of the 
Secondary School Population”—J. Murray Hill, 
vice president of Bowling Green College of Com- 
merce, Bowling Green, Kentucky 
“Providing Guidance to Meet the Changes in Busi- 
ness Education”—D. D. Lessenberry, director of 
courses in commercial education, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
6:30 P. M. 
Banquet, Reception, and Ball 


FRIDAY, APRIL 15 


8:15 A. M. 
Breakfast for State Chairmen, Membership Com- 
mittee 
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General Meeting 


9:30 a.m. Rose Garden 

Announcements 

9:45 a. M.-12:00 Mm 

“What Shall be Done to Develop Desirable Personal 
Traits in Business Pupils?’—Harry W. Nock, 
office manager of service department, E. I. duPont 
de Nemours and Company, Wilmington, Delaware 

“What Should be Done to Develop Personal Utility 
or Consumer Values Through the Teaching of 
Business Subjects?”—William M. Polishook, Clif- 
= J. Seott High School, East Orange, New 
ersey 

“What — Should be Made for Variation in 
Abilities Within Classes?”—Dr. Edward J. Mc- 
Namara, principal of High School of Commerce, 
New York City 

“The George-Deen Act and its Relation to Voca- 
tional Business Education”—Clinton A. Reed, 
supervisor of business education, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Albany, New York 


Introduction to Business and Business 
Arithmetic Section 


Under the direction of John G. Kirk, director of 
commercial education, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Chairman—George F. Waltz, McKinley High School, 
Washington, D. C. 

“How Consumer Values May be Developed in Intro- 
duction to Business and Business Arithmetic”— 
Frank Piazza, Congress High School, Bridgeport, 
Connecticut 

“How the Teacher of Introduction to Business and 
Arithmetic May Develop Desirable Personal Qual- 
ities in His Pupils’—Grace L. Eyrick, Boston 
Clerical School, Boston, Mass. 

“How Provisions May be Made in Introduction to 
Business and Business Arithmetic for Varying 
Abilities of Pupils’”—Michael J. Goll, Vaux Junior 
High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Discussion 

Chairman—Forrest L. Abbott, Montclair High 
School, Montclair, N. J. 

“Suggestions for Improving Teaching Techniques 
for the Development of Skills in Introduction to 
Business and Business Arithmetic”—Kelsey C. 
Atticks, Brookline High School, Brookline, Mass. 

“Suggestions for Improving Teaching Procedures so 
as to Secure Correlation in the Teaching of Busi- 
ness Training with Arithmetic and English”’— 
Harold E. Cowan, Dedham High School, Dedham, 
Mass. 

Discussion 


Bookkeeping and Accounting Section 


Under the direction of Nathaniel Altholz, director of 
commercial education, Board of Education, New 
York City 

Chairman—Atlee L. Percy, Boston University, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

“How Consumer Values May be Developed in Book- 
keeping and Accounting’”—Henry J. Lee, State 
Budget Director and Comptroller, State House, 
Providence, R. I. 

“How the Teacher of Bookkeeping and Accounting 
May Develop Desirable Personal Qualities in his 
Pupils’—Simon J. Jason, Walton High School, 
Bronx, N. Y. 

“How the Teacher of Bookkeeping and Accounting 
May Provide for Varying Abilities of Pupils”’— 
Bernard A. Shilt, supervisor of secondary commer- 
cial education, Buffalo, N. Y 
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Discussion 

Chairman—Lloyd H. Jacobs, head of business edu- 
cation department, State Teachers College, Tren- 
ton, N. J. 

“Suggestions for Improving Teaching Procedures for 
the Development of the Power of Analysis of Busi- 
ness Transactions”—Stanley D. Birath, head of 
commercial department, Gratz High School, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa 

“Suggestions for Using the Business Narrative as a 
Teaching Device”—Bruce F. Jeffery, principal of 
B. F. Brown Junior High School, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Discussion 


Secretarial Section 


Under the direction of Sadie L. Ziegler, secretary of 
Rider College, Trenton, N. J. 

Chairman—Catherine F. Nulty, University of Ver- 
mont, Burlington, Vt. 

“How the Teacher of Secretarial Subjects May De- 
velop Desirable Personal Qualities in His Pupils” — 
Professor Merrill F. Fairheller, chairman of Guid- 
ance Committee, Trenton Public Schools, Trenton, 
N. J. 

“How Provisions May be Made in Secretarial Sub- 
jects for Varying Abilities of Pupils’—Mrs. Esta 
Ross Stuart, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City 

“What May be Done in Secretarial Subjects to De- 
velop Skills that are Marketable’—Imogene L. 
Pilcher, head of commercial department, Lincoln 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio 

Discussion 

Chairman—Louis A. Rice, vice principal of The 
Packard School, New York City 

“Suggestion on How to Make the Work in the Sec- 
retarial Practice Laboratory Effective’”—Dr. 
Charles F. Hainfeld, director of commercial educa- 
tion, Union City, N. J. 

“Suggestions for Improved Teaching Techniques 
and Procedures in Developing Transcribing Abil- 
ity’ —Louis A. Leslie, vice president of Katherine 
Gibbs School, New York City 


Discussion 
Social-Business Section 


Under the direction of Mrs. Susette Beale Tyler, 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia 

Chairman—to be announced 

**How Consumer Values May be Developed in Social- 
Business Subjects”—Dr. Leslie M. Davis, Rider 
College, Trenton, N. J. 

“How the Teacher of the Social-Business Subjects 
May Develop Desirable Personal Qualities in His 
Pupils’—Robert J. Young, head of commercial 
department, Woodrow Wilson High School, Ports- 
mouth, Va 

“How to Secure Maximum Pupil Participation in 
the Social-Business Subjects’”—Lloyd A. Miller, 
Riverside High School, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Discussion 

Chairman—Z. Carleton Staples, Dorchester High 
School for Boys, Dorchester, Mass. 

“Suggestions for Improving Teaching Techniques in 
Economic Geography, Economics, and Business 
Law Through the Use of the Problem Method of 
Approach”—Dr. David J. Swartz, Haaren High 
School, New York City 

“Suggestions for Improving Teaching Techniques in 
Economic Geography, Economics, and Business 
Law Through the Use of Projects”—Thomas T. 
Ridington, head of commercial department, Over- 
brook High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Discussion 
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Clerical Practice Section 


Under the direction of Peter L. Agnew, School of 
Education, New York University, New York City 
Chairman—James R. Meehan, Hunter College, New 
York City 
“How the Teacher of Clerical Practice Subjects May 
Develop Desirable Personal Qualities in His Pu- 
ils’—Emily D. Thompson, Benjamin Franklin 
igh School, Rochester, N. Y 
“How Provisions May be Made in Clerical Practice 
Subjects for Varying Abilities of Pupils” —Florence 
ag enty, Woodrow Wilson High School, Camden, 


“What May be Done in Clerical Practice Subjects to 
Develop Skills that are Marketable’—J. M. 
Hanna, Fort Lee High School, Fort Lee, N. J. 

Discussion 

Chairman—Mary Stuart, Brighton High School, 
Boston, Mass. 

“Suggestions for Improving Teaching Procedures 
and Devices in the Teaching of Filing’”—Mrs. 
Norma L. Cofren, Boston Filing and Indexing 
Institute, Boston, Mass. 

“Suggestions for Improving Procedures and Devices 
in the Teaching of Machine Calculation”—Dr. 
Chester H. Katenkamp, head of commercial de- 
partment, Forest Park High School, Baltimore, 
Md. 


Discussion 


Merchandising Section 


Under the direction of Clinton A. Reed, supervisor of 
business education, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Albany, N.Y. 

Chairman—Margaret Foster, 
School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“How Consumer Values May be Developed in Mer- 
chandising Subjects”—Marion M. Noonan, East 
Side High School, Newark, N. J. 

“How the Teacher of Merchandising Subjects May 
Develop Desirable Personal Qualities in His Pu- 
pils’—Margaret Jacobson, West High School, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

“Provision that May be Made for Vitalizing the 
Teaching of Merchandising Subjects Through 
Practical Sales Experience’’—Bertha Peik, Russell 
Sage College, Troy, N. Y 

Discussién 

Chairman—Dr. Neal B. Bowman, Temple Univer- 
sity, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“Suggestions for Improving Teaching Techniques in 
Retail Selling and Advertising Through Correla- 
tion with Other Subjects”’—Alexander Kaylin, 
Central Commercial High School, New York City 

“Suggestions for Improving Teaching Techniques in 
Retail Selling and Advertising Through Correla- 
tion with Other Subjects’—Dorothy Baldwin, 
William Penn High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Discussion 


Kensington High 


Penmanship Section 


Under the direction of Edward P. Jenison, Becker 
College, Worcester, Mass. 

Chairman—Grover C. Greene, Banks College, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

“Recent Trends in the Supervision and Teaching of 
Penmanship”—Olive A. Mellon, supervisor of 
handwriting, Atlantic City Public Schools, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 

“The Proper Function and Value of Handwriting in 
the Public School from the Seventh to the Twelfth 
Grades”—Catherine T. Boyle, South Philadelphia 
High School for Girls, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“How the Private Commercial School Teacher of 
Penmanship May Provide for the Varying Abilities 
of Students and Train Them to Meet Business Re- 
quirements”—Herbert E. Moore, assistant princi- 
pal of Taylor’s School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“Analyzing the Handwriting Process Through the 
Slow-Motion Picture’—H. M. Sherman, State 
Teachers College, West Chester, Pa. 


Private Business School Executives’ Section 


Under the direction of Edward P. Jenison, Becker 
College, Worcester, Mass. 

Chairman—Hastings Hawkes, Becker College, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

“Looking Forward—What Should be the Curriculum 
of the Private School?”—P. H. Q. Taylor, The 
Taylor School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“Looking Forward—What Should be the Employ- 
ment Obligations of the Private School to its 
Graduates?”—Dr. P. S. Spangler, president of 
Duff’s-Iron City College, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“Looking Forward—What Should be the Qualifica- 
tions of Teachers in the Private School?” —E. O. 
Fenton, president of the American Institute of 
Business, Des Moines, Iowa 


8:30 P. M. 
Entertainment Provided by the Local Committee 


10:00 P. mM. 


Informal Dance 


SATURDAY, APRIL 16 


9:30 a. M.-11:00 a. M. 


Question Box Sessions—Theme: “Classroom Prob- 
lems of the Teacher” 
The purpose of these conferences is to afford an 
opportunity to teachers who have questions about 
instructional materials, classroom procedure, etc., 
to have them answered by a group of well qualified 
teachers on the subject under discussion. 


Bookkeeping and Accounting Section 
(Bookkeeping, Accounting, Business Arithmetic) 


Under the direction of Nathaniel Altholz, director of 
commercial education, Board of Education, New 
York City 

Discussion Leaders—Charles E. Bowman, head of 
department of commerce, Girard College, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Frederick H. Riecke, head of com- 
mercial department, South Side High School, 
Newark, N. J.; Walter E. Leidner, High School 
of Commerce, Boston, Mass.; Dr. George S. Mur- 
ray, head of bookkeeping department, Commercial 
High School, New Haven, Conn.; Irving Raskin, 
chairman of accounting department, Girls’ Com- 
mercial High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Secretarial Section 
(Shorthand, Typewriting, Secretarial Practice) 


Under the direction of Sadie L. Ziegler, secretary of 
Rider College, Trenton, N. J. 


Discussion Leaders—R. F. Webb, State Teachers 
College, Indiana, Pa.; Dr. F. W. Loso, director of 
department of business education, Public Schools, 
Elizabeth, N. J.; Helen Reynolds, New York Uni- 
versity, New York City; Harold E. Cowan, head 
of commercial department, Dedham High School, 
Dedham, Mass.; Mrs. Helen McConnell, Monroe 
High School, New York City 
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Merchandising Section 
(Retail Selling, Salesmanship, Advertising) 


Under the direction of Clinton A. Reed, supervisor 
of business education, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Albany, N. Y. 

Discussion Leaders—M. H. Freeman, head of com- 
mercial department, High School, Hastings-on- 
Hudson, N. Y.; Grace Griffith, Central Commer- 
cial High School, New York City; Bernard Shilt, 
director of commercial education, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Barnet E. Shear, Thomas Fitzsimmons, Jr., High 
School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Social-Business Section 
(Economic Geography, Economics, Business Law) 


Under the direction of Mrs. Susette Beale Tyler, 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Richmond, Va. 

Discussion Leaders—Dr. James H. Dodd, head of 
commercial department, State Teachers College, 
Fredericksburg, Va.; Walter E. Mansley, Frank- 
ford High School, Philadelphia, Pa.; Kennard E. 
Goodman, John Hay High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


Introduction to Business and Business 
Arithmetic Section 


Under the direction of John G. Kirk, director of 
commercial education, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Discussion Leaders—William Zimmerman, Morris- 
town High School, Morristown, N. J.; E. E. Hip- 
pensteel, Atlantic City High School, Atlantic City, 
N. J.; Charles Fancher, Thomas Jefferson High 
School, Elizabeth, N. J.; Nathan Kauffman, Fur- 
ness Jr. High School, Philadelphia, Pa.; Delma 
Holden, School No. 91, Baltimore, Md. 


Clerical Practice Section 
(Office Practice, Filing, Machine Calculation) 


Under the direction of Peter L. Agnew, School of 
Education, New York University, New York City 
Discussion Leaders—To be announced 


Private Business School Instructors’ Section 

Under the direction of Edward P. Jenison, Becker 
College, Worcester, Mass. 

Chairman—Hastings Hawkes, Becker College, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

Discussion Leaders—Orton E. Beach, head of secre- 
tarial department, Morse College, Hartford, Conn.; 
C. A. McKinney, head of department of com- 
merce, Rider College, Trenton, N. J.; John F. 
Robinson, Burdett College, Boston, Mass.; H. L. 
Darner, Strayer College, Washington, D. C.; Wil- 
liam H. Evans, Peirce School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dr. Graham on U. S. C. Summer Faculty 


An announcement has just been received 
that Dr. Jessie Graham has been appointed 
to the summer faculty of the University of 
Southern California. Miss Graham is the 
assistant supervisor of commercial education 
of the Los Angeles Schools. 

During the first term, Miss Graham will 
teach courses in curriculum construction, 
office management, and other subjects. She 
will be assisted by Professor Park J. Ewart 
and Dr. Edward W. Hauck. 
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Mr. Tidwell Is Promoted 





M. Fred Tidwell has 
had another important 
promotion. Last fall he 
was appointed to the 
faculty of the University 
Junior College, Tonkawa, 
Oklahoma, and begin- 
ning with the second 
semester, he was ap- 
pointed to the faculty of 
the Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical 
College, Stillwater, Okla- 
homa. 

Mr. Tidwell has had a 
rapid rise in his profes- 
sion. In 1930 he won the 
U. S. Novice Championship in typing, and 
in 1931 he won the Oklahoma State Amateur 
Championship in typing. 

From 1933 to 1937 he served as head of 
the commercial department of the high 
school at Ponca City, Oklahoma. 

Mr. Tidwell holds the degrees of B. Sc. 
and M. A. He will finish his M. S. degree 
this year. Mr. Tidwell has the distinction 
of having served as president of the Okla- 
homa Commercial Teachers Federation and 
as chairman of the Oklahoma Course of 
Study Revision Group. He was one of the 
first teachers in Oklahoma to organize a 
course in cooperative retail selling under the 
George-Deen Act. 


N. E. A. Department of Business 

Under the leadership of Joseph DeBrum 
of Sequoia Union High School, Redwood 
City, California, the membership campaign 
of the Department of Business of the Na- 
tional Education Association is progressing 
very rapidly and successfully. All records 
for previous years have been surpassed. 

States which already have more than 100 
members, as of March 1, include: California, 
568; Michigan, 416; Illinois, 223; Indiana, 
197; New Jersey, 196; New York, 171; 
Massachusetts, 143; Missouri, 134; and 
Pennsylvania, 106. 

Nearly every state and regional campaign 
manager has exceeded his quota. The officers 
of the Association predict a total member- 
ship of 4,500 by the time the campaign 
closes. 

The N. E. A. Department of Business 
will hold its annual convention in New York 
City during the summer. A complete pro- 
gram will be published in the May issue of 
THe BauaNce SHEET. 
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State and District 


Contests — Spring, 1938 



































Contest District State 
State Sponsored Contests Contests Contest Subjects 
By When Held | When Held Manager Included 
Alabama Alabama None March 24 Ellen Flautt, Typewriting 
Education Phillips High School, 
Association Birmingham 
Arkansas State April 28 April 29-30 C. C. Calhoun, Typewriting 
Literary State Teachers College, | Shorthand 
Committee Conway 
California Modesto Junior | None April 25-29 Cletus E. Zumwalt, Bookkeeping 
College, Modesto Modesto Junior Typewriting 
College Shorthand 
(Southern) | Southern Cali- May 14 May 28 Dr. R. E. Berry, Bookkeeping 
fornia Commer- Chaffey Junior College, | Typewriting 
cial Teachers Ontario Shorthand 
Association 
Colorado Colorado State | None April 28-29 A. O. Colvin, Colorado | Bookkeeping 
College of State College of Typewriting 
Education, Education Shorthand 
Greeley Com’! Law 
Penmanship 
Rapid Cal. 
Consumer 
Economics 
Spelling 
Connecticut Connecticut None April 8 Josephine E. Bookkeeping 
Business Cribbins, High Typewriting 
Educators’ School, Ansonia Shorthand 
Association Dictating Ma- 
chine Trans. 
Florida State Commer- | None April 80 Mrs. Wilma Peden, Bookkeeping 
cial Association High School, Typewriting 
Avon Park Shorthand 
Idaho Idaho High None April 18-22 E. F. Grider, Bookkeeping 
School Commer- High School, Typewriting 
cial Association Boise Shorthand 
Illinois Illinois State Districts, May 13-14 M. B. Thompson Bookkeeping 
Commercial April 16 High School, Typewriting 
Teachers’ Sectionals, Bridgeport Shorthand 
Association April 29 
Indiana Ball State Mass Contest, April 23 M. E. Studebaker Bookkeeping 
Teachers March 18-April 9 Ball State Typewriting 
College, Teachers College Shorthand 
Muncie Business 
Aptitude 
Iowa Iowa Commer- April 16 May 14 Walter E. Lake, Typewriting 
cial Contest High School, Shorthand 
Association Bloomfield 
Kansas Bureau of None May 2-7 H. E. Schrammel, Bookkeeping 
Educational Kansas State Stenography 
Measurements Teachers College, Com’!] Law 
Emporia Junior Business 
Methods 
Bus. Arithmetic 
Industrial 
Geography 
Louisiana Louisiana State | None April 29 Howard M. Norton, Bookkeeping 
University, Louisiana State Typewriting 
Baton Rouge University Shorthand 
Commercial 
Arithmetic 
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Contest 


District 


State 





State Sponsored Contests Contests Contest Subjects 
By When Held | When Held Manager Included 
Michigan The Business None May 14 G. I. Nippress, Bookkeeping 
(Northeast) Institute, The Business Institute | Typewriting 
Saginaw Shorthand 
(Thumb and} Port Huron None May 21 N. A. Lanfear, Bookkeeping 
River Business College, Port Huron Business Typewriting 
District) Port Huron College Shorthand 
Minnesota R. C. Mishek, None March 18-19 | R. C. Mishek, Typewriting 
High School, High School, Waseca 
Waseca 
Missouri Missouri Warrensburg, April 30 Fern Lowman, Bookkeeping 
Commercial April 9; Mary- Central High School, Typewriting 
Association ville, Kirksville, St. Joseph Shorthand 
Springfield, and 
St. Louis Co., 
April 22 
Montana Montana April 6-8 April 28-80 Leora M. Hapner, Bookkeeping 
State College, Montana State College | Typewriting 
Bozeman Shorthand 
Nebraska Nebraska Crete, Norfolk, | State winners | O. L. Webb, Bookkeeping 
High School David City, determined Lincoln Hotel, Typewriting 
Activities Holdrege, Sid- from district Lincoln Shorthand 
Association ney, Kearney, winners Spelling 
Nebraska City, 
Chadron, and 
Mitchell, Apr. 9 
Nevada Nevada Com- None May 21 Mary Hancock, Bookkeeping 
mercial Teachers Douglass County Typewriting 
Contest High School, Shorthand 
Association Gardnerville 
New Mexico | New Mexico April 23 None Elmer Humphrey, Bookkeeping 
(South- State Teachers State Teachers Typewriting 
western) College, College Shorthand 
Silver City 
New York New York State | District, May 14 George R. Tilford, Bookkeeping 
Business Educa- | April 30; Syracuse University, Typewriting 
tion Contest Mass, Syracuse Shorthand 
Association May 4 Commercial 
Arithmetic 
Com’] Law 
Economics 
North The Woman’s None April 18-15 G. H. Parker, Bookkeeping 
Carolina College of the The Woman’s College | Typewriting 
University of of the University Shorthand 
North Carolina, of North Carolina Com’! Law 
Greensboro Gen’] Business 
North University of Wahpeton, April | May 11-14 Viona Hansen, Typewriting 
Dakota North Dakota, 18; Jamestown, Grand Forks Central Shorthand 
Grand Forks April 19; Bis- High School, 
marck, April 20; Grand Forks 
Dickinson, April 
21; Minot and 
Williston, April 
23; Devils Lake, 
April 25; Fargo, 
and Grand 
Forks, April $0 
Ohio State Depart- May 7 None Dr. Ray G. Wood, Typewriting 
ment of Educa- State Department of Shorthand 
tion, The Ohio Education, Columbus 
Scholarship Tests 
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Contest District State 
State Sponsored Contests Contests Contest Subjects 
By When Held | When Held Manager Included 
Oklahoma Northwestern None April 14 Alice Eckel, Bookkeeping 
State Teachers Northwestern State Typewriting 
College, Alva Teachers College Shorthand 
Panhandle None April 14-16 R. A. Lowry, Bookkeeping 
A. & M. College, Panhandle Typewriting 
Goodwell A. & M. College Shorthand 
Business Law 
University of None April 28 Rose Leske, Bookkeeping 
Oklahoma, University of Typewriting 
Norman Oklahoma Shorthand 
Oklahoma Agri- | None May 5-7 W. Rude, Oklahoma Typewriting 
cultural and Me- Agricultural and Shorthand 
chanical College, Mechanical College 
Stillwater 
Southwestern None April 8-9 A. C. Guffy, Bookkeeping 
State Teachers Southwestern State Typewriting 
College, Teachers College Shorthand 
Weatherford Business Law 
Business 
Mathematics 
Oregon Oregon State None April 30 H. T. Vance, Typewriting 
College, Corvallis Oregon State College Shorthand 
Pennsylvania | State Teachers None Class A, W. C. Forney, Bookkeeping 
College, April 30; State Teachers College | Typewriting 
Bloomsburg Class B, Shorthand 
May 7 Business 
Arithmetic 
Com’! Law 
Pennsylvania None May 13-14 Elizabeth H. Gintzer, Typewriting 
Business 2152 North Sixth St., Shorthand 
Educators’ Harrisburg 
Association 
South South Carolina None April 29 F. DeVere Smith, Bookkeeping 
Carolina High School Limestone College, Typewriting 
League Gaffney Shorthand 
Bus. Arithmetic 
Texas Interscholastic May 7 Florence Stullken, Typewriting 
League, Univer- University of Texas Shorthand 
sity of Texas, 
Austin 
Utah Brigham Young | None April 15 Evan M. Croft, Bookkeeping 
University, Brigham Young Typewriting 
Provo University Shorthand 
Washington University of None May 7 or Frank H. Hamack, Typewriting 
Washington, May 14 University of Shorthand 
Seattle Washington 
West New River None April 30 Robert F. Bingaman, Bookkeeping 
Virginia State College, New River State Typewriting 
Montgomery College 
Wisconsin Spencerian None April 30 Miss E. M. Bennett, Typewriting 
(Southern) College, Spencerian College Shorthand 
Milwaukee Penmanship 
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OTHER CONTESTS 














Type of Contest Date of Contest Contest Sponsored by Subjects 
Illinois State Personality March 26, April 2, | L. A. Orr, Grant Community Bookkeeping 
Contest (Waukegan, Moline, | April 9 High School, Ingleside Typewriting 
Peoria) Shorthand 
International Commercial June 21-22 W. C. Maxwell, Hinsdale High Bookkeeping 
Schools Contest (Chicago) School, Hinsdale, Illinois Typewriting 

Shorthand 
Machine Calculation 
Machine Transcription 
National Catholic Typing Every-pupil, Lt. Col. G. W. Gatschet, Typewriting 
Contest March 10; St. Joseph College, 
Individual-pupil, Hays, Kansas 
April 28 
Nation-Wide Every-Pupil April 12 H. E. Schrammel, director of Bookkeeping 
Scholarship Contest Bureau of Educational Measure- Typewriting 
ments, Kansas State Teachers Business Arithmetic 
College, Emporia, Kansas Junior Bus. Methods 
Stenography 
World-Wide Typing Contest | April 22 J. Bryce Sardiga, 385 Grampian Typewriting 








Boulevard, Williamsport, Penn. 











Tests Available 


George R. Tilford, state contest manager 
of New York, is making available sample 
copies of the tests used in the New York 
State contests during the years of 1934-1937. 
Samples of tests that have been prepared 
for the New York State Business Education 
Contests (both district and state finals) 
may be purchased in assorted groups at the 
rate of 25 cents a group of four tests, as 
listed below. Tests for the years 1934, 1935, 
1936, and 1937 may be ordered as long as the 
supply lasts. 

Send postage stamps for small orders. 
Quantity orders are sent at the same price. 
Order from the following groups: 

1. Four district tests: Bookkeeping I, Bookkeeping 

II, Economics, Law. Price 25 cents. 


2. Four state final tests: Bookkeeping I, Bookkeep- 
ing II, Economics, Law. Price 25 cents. 
8. Four tests: 
Two district tests: Typewriting I, Commercial 
Arithmetic 
Two state final tests: Typewriting I, Commer- 
cial Arithmetic. Price 25 cents 


Dictation material in Shorthand I and II 
cannot be sent. This material consists of 
either business letters or commercial litera- 
ture, both of a nontechnical nature. Type- 
writing material is straight copy. 

Teachers should specify clearly the group 
of tests wanted, enclose 25 cents in stamps 
for each four tests ordered, and address re- 
quests to George R. Tilford, State Contest 
Manager, 101 Slocum Hall, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, New York. 
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Oklahoma Meeting 


The commercial section of the Oklahoma 
Education Association held its annual meet- 
ing in Oklahoma City on February 11. 

The only speaker on the program was Dr. 
Paul S. Lomax, professor of education, New 
York University, New York City. He spoke 
on the topic, “Curricular Problems in Busi- 
ness Education.” 

The new officers of the commercial section 
are as follows: president, Lloyd Q. Larse, 
Central High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma; vice 
president, Hal Holt, Northeast High School, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; secretary, Hazel 
Evans, High School, Clinton, Oklahoma. 

Mr. Larse is a graduate of Oklahoma A. 
and M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. He 
obtained his Master’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, Norman, and has also 
studied in the University of Chicago and in 
the University of Colorado. He has taught 
in the Guthrie High School, Guthrie, Okla- 
homa; in the Central State Teachers Col- 
lege, Edmond, Oklahoma; and in the Central 
High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Mr. Larse has been very active in educa- 
tional affairs in Oklahoma. He has served 
as chairman of the commercial section of the 
Central District of the Oklahoma Education 
Association, and previously served as secre- 
tary of the commercial section of the State 
Association. He is also a member of the 
committee to prepare new courses of study 
in commerce under the direction of the State 
Department of Education. 
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An Unprecedented Achievement 
Accomplished in... 


20! CENTURY BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING 


SEVENTEENTH EDITION 
By Baker, Prickett, Carlson 


20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
is used in more schools than all other bookkeeping text- 
books combined. It is the leader because it leads in the 
development of new and better methods. In nearly 
every discussion of textbooks, it is the standard of com- 
parison. There must be some reasons for this popularity. 





The authors believe that bookkeeping cannot be justified and will not 
permanently endure solely on the basis of personal and social values or 
solely on the basis of narrowly vocational values. The new seventeenth 
edition of 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING is the 
most popular book that has ever been written. The authors stepped out 
ahead and broadened the course by emphasizing the personal and the 
social values without sacrificing the practical vocational values. Each 
value therefore strengthens the other. 


Every teacher has always known that students have had an irresistible 
desire to study bookkeeping because of its practical, realistic value, but 
most teachers have also recognized the desirability of working in some 
personal applications. These two fundamental values have been recognized 


successfully in ““2OTH CENTURY.” 


Furthermore, the authors do not assume that everyone who studies book- 
keeping will become a bookkeeper. They know this is not true. Therefore 
the book gives a rich training that will be of value in every business occu- 
pation and in everyday life. 


* 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 


SPECIALISTS IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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Earl Barnhart Resigns 


Effective March 31, Earl W. Barnhart 
resigned as chief of the commercial educa- 
tion service of the U. S. Office of Education. 
His resignation ends seventeen years of 
Federal educational service. 

Mr. Barnhart entered the Federal service 
in August, 1920, when he was appointed 
Pacific Coast regional supervisor of com- 
mercial training in the Military Rehabilita- 
tion Division of the Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education. On February 15, 1921, 
he was appointed chief of the commercial 
education service of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education with headquarters in 
Washington, D. C. 

In October, 1933, Mr. Barnhart resigned 
from the Federal Board to take charge of 
the commercial teacher-training classes in 
the College of the City of New York. In 
October, 1934, he was appointed chief of the 
commercial education service in the Office 
of Education in the Department of Interior. 

Between 1924 and 1937, Mr. Barnhart 
gave much of his time to research in the 
education of retail store managers and sales- 
people. His studies resulted in the inclusion 
in the George-Deen Act of a provision au- 
thorizing Federal allotments to the states 
for the support of vocational education for 
workers in distributive occupations. After 
the passage of the George-Deen Act, Mr. 
Barnhart was placed in charge of adminis- 
trative details of the distributive education 
section of the act. 

To many commercial teachers in the coun- 
try, Mr. Barnhart is probably best known 
for the instruction he has given in summer 
school classes for teachers of commercial 
subjects. Between 1916 and 1920, he con- 
ducted summer classes in the University of 
California. In 1921, he taught classes of 
commercial teachers for the vocational edu- 
cation authorities of the Province of New 
Brunswick, Canada. Between 1924 and 
1934, Mr. Barnhart was in charge of the 
summer courses in the Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Mr. Barnhart has gone to Madison, Wis- 
consin, where he and his wife, Regina Groves 
Barnhart, will manage the Groves-Barnhart 
School for Secretaries. He will, therefore, 
continue his active participation in com- 
mercial education. 

On February 1, B. Frank Kyker was ap- 
pointed special agent for research in com- 
mercial education in the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. For the time being, Mr. Kyker will be 
in charge of commercial education surveys. 
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Commercial Teacher-Training Institutions 


The National Associa- 
tion of Commercial 
Teacher-Training Insti- 
tutions held its annual 
convention in Atlantic 
City on Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 26. 

Paul A. Carlson of 
State Teachers College, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin, 
presided over the meet- 
ing, which was conducted 
as an open forum dis- 
cussion. Every member 
was given an opportunity 
to express his ideas on 
the various topics listed 
on the program. An attempt was made to 
find out the practices in each type of insti- 
tution so that the various institutions could 
evaluate their own methods and practices. 

Catherine F. Nulty of the University of 
Vermont, Burlington, Vermont, is the new 
president of the Association. The other 
officers are as follows: vice president, C. C. 
Crawford, Western Maryland College, West- 
minster, Maryland; secretary, Vernal H. 
Carmichael, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana; treasurer, Frances B. 
Bowers, Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. The members of the Board 
of Directors are: Paul A. Carlson, State 
Teachers College, Whitewater, Wisconsin; 
Dr. E. G. Blackstone, State University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, lowa; Dr. A. J. Lawrence, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky; R. R. Pickett, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia, Kansas; Edith Winches- 
ter, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 





Catherine Nulty 


Inland Empire Program 


Anne Corcoran, chairman of the commer- 
cial section of the Inland Empire Education 
Association, has announced that the spring 
program will be devoted to transcription 
and office practice. The following speakers 
will appear on the program that is scheduled 
for Spokane, Washington, on April 6 to 8: 

“Transcription Methods and Procedures”—Eliza- 

beth Adams, Gregg Publishing Company, Chicago, 
Illinois 
“Suggestions for Improving Transcription” —Lillian 


Burns, State College of Washington, Pullman, 
Washington 


“Office Practice in the High School of Commerce, 
Portland, Oregon” —J. F. Elton, principal of the 
High School of Commerce, Portland, Oregon 
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Duplicated Paper Association 


The 1938 annual contest of the National 
Duplicated Paper Association will be held 
at Central Normal College, Danville, Indi- 
ana, on Friday, April 15. The judging will 
be done by three experienced, competent, 
unbiased judges on the basis of journalistic 
qualities, community appeal, and mechanical 
perfection. Suitable awards will be made 
for the ranking papers in each of the follow- 
ing divisions: 

1. Magazines of high schools and colleges 

2. Newspapers of high schools and colleges 

8. Hectograph 

4. Junior school papers 

5. Elementary papers 

This contest, held annually since 1934, is 
a feature of the service given by the N. D. 
P. A. This organization also gives as mem- 
ber service a monthly magazine of current 
aids and a supplement critic sheet which 
contains individual criticisms of papers sent 
in. The Organization has established a loan 
service for members of staffs of all papers 
sent in during the years, and it also sponsors 
an annual conference. 


For those schools who are not members 
at the present time, a special arrangement 
has been made to become full members for 
the remainder of the year. Eligibility for the 
contest is also offered to new members at a 
reduced cost. 


Another Teacher Sponsors Tour 


Ina M. McCausland, a teacher in the 
high school of South Portland, Maine, is 
again sponsor and co-conductor of a summer 
tour. The manager and sponsor of the tour 
is Howard J. Wisehaupt, a world traveller, 
a teacher, and a lecturer. 

Mr. Wisehaupt is a lecturer on business 
salesmanship and personal efficiency. He 
has been conducting tours for many years 
and has many international contacts. The 
tour for the summer of 1938 is called “Inter- 
national Business Tour” for business men 
and women, for teachers of social studies, 
for social workers, and for students. Lec- 
tures on the trip will cover merchandising 
methods, industrial problems, cooperatives, 
and international relations. An attempt 
will be made to study the various methods 
and problems in the countries that are vis- 
ited. Those countries will include England, 
Wales, Holland, Belgium, France, Germany, 
Italy, Switzerland, and Denmark. 

Miss McCausland, who is the special 
lecturer on the tour, is an experienced trav- 
eller and a popular teacher. A series of her 
articles is now appearing in THe BALANCE 
SHEET. 

The tour leaves New York on July 8 and 
returns on August 14. For information, 
write Miss McCausland, 71 Read Street, 
Portland, Maine. 


| SOCIAL SECURITY RECORD KEEPING 


by John A. Pendery 


Because of the rapidly growing importance of a knowledge of Social Se- 
curity laws and the records required under these laws, there has been a demand 
for instructional material that can be used, especially in bookkeeping courses. 


We have, therefore, just completed publishing a 32-page booklet which 





can be used as a supplement in any bookkeeping course to teach the principles 

of social security and to show how the records can be kept by the individual 
| and by the employer. This pamphlet covers old-age benefits, old-age benefit 
taxes, unemployment compensation, state unemployment insurance, social 
ms aa records, payroll tax records, and bookkeeping and accounting pro- 
cedure. 


The price is 24 cents, subject to the usual school discount. A sample will 
| be sent to any interested teacher. 


v 
| SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
| Cincinnati Chicago New York Dallas San Francisco 
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International Contest —1938 


W. C. Maxwell, manager of the Inter- 
national Commercial Schools Contest, has 
submitted the following announcement in 
regard to the sixth annual contest: 

The sixth International Commercial Schools Contest 
will be held on June 21 and 22 in the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Illinois. This program will include testings 
in typewriting, shorthand, bookkeeping, machine cal- 
culation, and machine transcription. The special 
events to be conducted are: professional one-hour 
typewriting event to determine the world’s champion 
typist; amateur one-half hour typewriting event to 
determine the world’s amateur champion typist; ama- 
teur 15-minute machine transcription event to deter- 
mine the world’s amateur champion. 

Starting with the World’s Fair in Chicago in 1933, 
this program has grown until now there are approxi- 
mately 500 entrants representative of schools from 
coast to coast. The standards of achievements recorded 
in these events of competitive skill are a challenge to 
the commercial student to attain the highest degree of 
efficiency, and to set new records and new standards 
that will lead to even further progress and greater 
accomplishments in the fields of commercialism. The 
keen competitive spirit of the contest stimulates the 
entrants and subsequently filters to their associates. 
The achievements set goals toward which commercial 
students throughout the world may strive and provide 
a means by which both professionals and amateurs may 
gauge their ability. The challenge should be accepted 
by every student who wishes to test or to prove his 
proficiency in commercial work. 

The superior type of testing provided in the Inter- 
national Commercial Schools Contest program demon- 
strates the practical trend of commercial education, 
and the high level set at the five previous testing pro- 
grams emphasizes the importance of training in these 
fields. This progressive action has been prompted by 
the wide-spread recognition of the value of useful com- 
mercial curricula. 


For additional details regarding the events 
and for copies of the rules, write to W. C. 


Maxwell, contest manager, Hinsdale High 
School, Hinsdale, Illinois. 


California State Conference 


On April 9 there will be a state confer- 
ence on business education in the Hotel 
Californian, Fresno, California. This con- 
ference is sponsored by the Bureau of Busi- 
ness Education of the State Department of 
Education in cooperation with the Federated 
Business Teachers Associations of California. 

The chairman of the morning meeting 
will be Ralph Bauer of Washington High 
School, Los Angeles. On that program will 
appear Margaret Todd, Fresno Technical 
High School, Fresno; Dr. Ira W.. Kibby, 
chief of the Bureau of Business Education, 
State Department of Education, Sacra- 
mento; Dr. W. R. Odell, director of instruc- 
tion for adult and secondary education, 
Oakland; J. N. Given, assistant supervisor 
in charge of commercial education, Los 
Angeles. 

Later in the morning there will be a dis- 
cussion on “The Future of the Commercial 
Teacher in the Junior and Senior High 
School.” Dr. R. E. Berry of Chaffey Junior 
College, Ontario, will act as chairman. 

Margaret Todd will serve as chairman of 
the luncheon meeting. Dr. Walter F. Dexter, 
state superintendent of public instruction, 
Sacramento, will deliver the luncheon ad- 
dress. 

James A. Callaghan of Sacramento Junior 
College, Sacramento, will serve as chairman 
of the afternoon session. At that meeting, 
Dr. Robert A. Brady of the University of 
California, San Francisco, will discuss the 
consumer movement in the United States. 
Dick Carlson, personnel consultant of San 
Francisco will discuss office employment. 








Visual Instruction 
(Continued from page 348) 


A large number of departments and bu- 
reaus of the Federal Government furnish 
motion pictures, and in addition, films may 
be secured from the following state agencies: 

Connecticut Department of Education, Hartford, 
Connecticut 

Delaware Department of Public Instruction, 
Dover, Delaware 

Massachusetts Department of Education, Boston, 
Massachusetts 

New Hampshire Department of Education, Con- 
cord, New Hampshire 

Ohio Department of Education, Columbus, Ohio 


Over fifty colleges and universities now 
furnish schools with motion picture films. 
Finally, films may be secured from the fol- 
lowing libraries and museums: 


Museum of Natural History, New York City 
Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago, Il. 
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Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City 

New Jersey State Museum, Trenton, New Jersey 

Valentine Museum, Richmond, Virginia 

FUTURE OF VISUAL EDUCATION. It is safe 

to say that in the future, the use of visual 
aids in teaching commercial subjects will 
increase. It is equally safe to prophesy that 
the use of visual aids will become more sys- 
tematic and scientific. The latter prophecy 
is even more to be desired than the former. 
A sane, scientific attitude toward visual 
education will mean a steady increase in the 
use of visual aids; whereas, an assumption 
that visual education is the panacea of all 
classroom ills, or that visual education will 
eliminate textbooks and student work, will 
result in a reaction against visual education. 
Progress in visual education, as in all other 
phases of education, depends not upon a lot 
of whoop and hurrah, but upon teachers 
using good, common sense. 
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L. C. Fowler in New Position 


At the beginning of the 
fall term, L. C. Fowler, 
formerly of Cabin Creek 
District High School, 
East Bank, West Vir- 
ginia, was appointed to 
the faculty of Murray 
State Teachers College, 
Murray, Kentucky. 

Mr. Fowler is serving 
as the assistant professor 
in the commerce depart- 
ment. He was previously 
head of the commercial 
departments in the ele- 
L. C. Fowler mentary schools of Can- 

ton County, Tennessee; 
Coffee County Central High School, Man- 
chester, Tennessee; Tennessee High School, 
Bristol, Tennessee; and Cabin Creek Dis- 
trict High School, East Bank, West Vir- 
ginia. 

In 1932, professor Fowler obtained his 
B. S. degree in commerce from the Tennessee 
Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville, Tennes- 
see. In 1937, he obtained his M. A. degree 
in economics from the University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 











100th Anniversary in St. Louis 


The public schools of St. Louis, Missouri, 
are celebrating 100 years of progress. The 
first public school in St. Louis was opened 
on April 2, 1838. 

Each department of the school system is 
participating in the celebration. ‘School 
and Home,” the official publication of the 
St. Louis Public Schools, is being devoted 
quite largely this spring to centennial news 
and information. 

In announcing the celebration, Henry J. 
Gerling, the superintendent, issued the fol- 
lowing statement: 

Begun one hundred years ago, public schools in 

St. Louis have survived every financial depression, 

have grown with every era of prosperity, and have 

enlarged their opportunities to meet the needs of 
all. St. Louis has shown itself to be a city of schools 
and a sponsor of . learning. 

From the small beginning, the public 
school system of St. Louis has grown until 
the average public school attendance is now 
approximately 100,000 pupils. In addition 
to the regular schools, St. Louis is particu- 
larly proud of the Hadley Vocational School 
and the Booker T. Washington Vocational 
School. The commercial department of the 
Hadley Vocational School is one of the finest 
in the United States. 











WORKBOOK in BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


By J. W. Smith 


NEW 1938 


Ww 


A revision of a book formerly published 
under the title of DRILLS AND TESTS IN 
BUSINESS ARITHMETIC. It may be used 
independently or in such courses as arith- 
metic, bookkeeping, and office practice. 
Each lesson consists of a drill with a cor- 
responding test. All fundamental business 
calculations are emphasized. Short cuts 
are presented. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
SPECIALISTS IN BUSINESS Se UC AT TOR 
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lf We Must Test Georgia Program 


(Continued from page 352) Alton B. Parker Liles of Commercial High 
established by the few who have dared to School, Atlanta, Georgia, is in charge of the 
try, and with our placing so little emphasis spring program of the Georgia Business 
on intellectual incentive, we were justified Education Association. This group will 
in continuing to place our greatest emphasis meet in Atlanta on April 15. Donald M. 
on the development of character qualities Gray of Commercial High School, Savannah, 
for business. It also seems that we were Georgia, is the president. 
justified in trusting vocabulary training and The theme of the spring meeting will be 
wide reading habits to take care of economic “Modernizing Business Education.” The 


fact and theory for cultural background. following is an outline of the program: 

This is no place for the discussion of the “Curriculum Reorganization and Certification”— 
value of business experience to the teacher Dr. M. E. Thompson, State Department of Edu- 
of economics, but we find it hard to imagine “Moder =. Co Carsienbenn” —P 

lves enthusiastic teachers of the busi- sod Wace Thekianneral Meaniie. ‘aihinee 
ourse ‘ , fessor R. T. Segrest, University of Georgia, Athens 
ness-economic problems of the day without “What Is Wrong with Commercial Graduates?”— 
the thorough seasoning in the industrial Mrs. Colin Traylor, president of Atlanta Women’s 
world where we are conversant with business — er Atlanta —— 

d professional life as it is actually lived lg  seRbagy maces Pen ge > Sr 
one P : y = George E. Manners, Commercial High School, 
from 8:30 to 6:00 o’clock. Consumption, Atlanta 
production, exchange, and distribution are Round table discussion of curriculum reorganization 
full of meaning to any teacher who has been in Georgia—led by Aletha Bailey, Athens High 


School, Athens 


an accountant, a salesperson, a social worker, — er 


and a world traveler. Wrestling with cost : : , 
sheets, income tax returns, credit letters, National Catholic Typists Contest 
Fifth Avenue’s retail trade, and the incon- The National Catholic High School Typ- 
veniences of exchange as a “foreigner” in ists Association sponsors two contests annu- 
other lands, tends to dissolve the mysteries ally in two divisions: novice, or first-year 
behind the formidable words used in any typists, and amateur, or second-year typists. 
academic presentation of economics . These The every-pupil contest, which is held on 
experiences merely add color to the new the second Thursday in March, is a contest 
texts which attempt to simplify the study. in which every pupil of one or both divisions 
If we taught English, history, commercial takes part. The school having the highest 
law, or any of the languages, we should class median is awarded the champion tro- 
teach by much the same method—current phy. Second- and third-place trophies are 
events, vocabulary training, supervised also given in both divisions. The ten highest 
study, and floor talks, with the analysis and ranking individuals receive ribbon awards. 
the discussion of student reports. By such The individual-pupil contest this year 
methods, students learn words and their full _ will be held on April 28. A school may enter 
meanings. They paint pictures with words. not more than five and not less than three 
With this conclusion, we return to our contestants in either or both divisions. In 
preface. Do you like words, all kinds of this contest, individual pupils compete for 
words? Do you remember some of the mis- the following individual awards: gold, silver, 
takes you have made, or can you imagine and bronze keys bearing distinct insignia of 
some that you might make if you should the National Catholic High School Typists 
spend a summer in industry or in a strange Association. 
country? If you are as human as we think Both contests are held in the respective 
you are, you will see how testing can be made typing rooms of participating schools. This 
a game with words. If we must test, let’s factor enables the pupils to take the test in 





enjoy it! ideal home-room conditions. 
TWO SPECIAL BOOKKEEPING SETS 
Retail Store Set Household Set 

Based upon the National Cash Register system of A popular set that provides training in keeping 
keeping accounts. Particularly valuable training for records, preparing a budget, and preparing an 
students who expect to work in stores. List price, income tex return. Suitable for use in a first-year 
80 cents. course. List price, 64 cents. 

SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 

Cincinnati Chicago New York Dallas San Francisco 
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Teachers’ Service Column 


Business English 
by J. Walter Ross, author 
ovine English 
ee 


THE SENTENCE. aly to this point, it has 
been our definite aim to develop in our stu- 
dents the ability to write grammatically 
correct sentences. Our ideal student, upon 
completion of this division of our course, is 
able to work out his own problems of me- 
chanical correctness; he is independent of 
outside help. 

The nature of our subject and our method 
of attack now change slightly. To use words 
with mechanical correctness, a student must 
recognize readily the classification of each 
word, and he must recall instantly the laws 
applying to the use of each classification. 
In addition to this skill, the effective use of 
the smaller number of kinds of sentences 
calls for continual exercise of judgment. 

At this point in the course, it is our task 
to make clear to our students that to ex- 
press our thoughts well, we must know the 
kinds of sentences and how these sentences 
should be used. A speaker, a salesman, or 
an applicant for a position may make a poor 
impression as readily through the awkward 
use of sentences as he can through the use of 
the word “swell” to express all sorts of good 
qualities. 

Familiarity with the kinds of sentences 
is most quickly gained by analysis and by 
comparison. As soon as our students recog- 
nize the different kinds of sentences, we are 
ready for the important question of sentence 
use. When shall we give preference to the 
simple sentence? the complex sentence? the 
compound sentence? We must repeatedly 
emphasize relationship as the governing 
factor. Depending upon judgment, the in- 
terpretations vary. Accuracy tests must 
give way largely to critical studies and dis- 
cussion. Uniformity cannot be expected or 
required. 

Several tests or drills in changing from 
one form of sentence to another should be 
given: groups of simple sentences should be 
changed into compound sentences; groups 
of simple sentences should be changed into 
complex sentences; complex sentences should 
be changed into groups of simple or com- 
pound sentences. 

After the exercises have been checked, 
the students should be asked to decide 
which is the best way to express each group 
of thoughts. 
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Teachers’ Service Column 


Bookkeeping and Accounting 
by Paul A. Carlson, co-author 
90th reel Bookkeeping 
ee 


THE TESTING PROGRAM. Tests have many 
functions besides supplying marks for report 
cards and they are an integral part of all 
teaching. There are many kinds of test 
techniques that are excellent. Each test 
technique has its advantages and disadvan- 
tages. There is no single best kind or form. 

Bookkeeping teachers who plan a thor- 
ough and a complete program of tests usu- 
ally employ at least four distinctly different 
kinds of tests: (1) discussion tests, (2) stand- 
ardized objective tests, (3) problem tests, 
and (4) short practice sets. Each of these 
four types of tests supplements the other 
three. All types should be used. 

1. Essay-question tests. Tests of the essay- 
question type are frequently called “dis- 
cussion tests” or “traditional tests.” Ques- 
tions of this type are to be found at the end 
of each chapter in most bookkeeping text- 
books. They cover the theory of bookkeep- 
ing (understanding of why certain book- 
keeping procedures are followed). These 
questions test the understanding of prin- 
ciples, formula, and vocabulary. 

2. Short-answer tests. Tests of the short- 
answer type are usually referred to as “‘new- 
type” or “objective” tests. There are many 
forms: true-false, yes-no, multiple-choice, 
matching, and completion. Short-answer 
tests have the same function as essay- 
question tests; they test the understanding 
of reasons for certain procedures, and the 
knowledge of accounting terminology. 
Standardized objective tests in bookkeeping 
in printed form are available to teachers at 
small cost. Such tests are very easy to ad- 
minister. They are easy to correct rapidly, 
accurately, and objectively. 

8. Problem tests. ‘The favorite forms of 
problem tests are worksheet and financial 
reports, journalizing exercises, and miscella- 
neous short problems. Problem tests may 
be submitted in mimeographed. form or 
written on the blackboard. No test program 
in bookkeeping is complete without occa- 
sional use of problem tests. 

4. Short practice sets. A short practice set 
with business papers offers an opportunity 
to measure the student’s ability to correlate 
all the principles he has been taught. The 
practice set represents a measure of com- 
plete integration. 
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Teachers’ Service Column 
Economics 


by J. H. Dodd, author 


= Economics 
ee 


LAW OF EFFECT APPLIED TO THE TEACHING OF 
EcoNoMIcS. We frequently use the expres- 
sion “experience is a great teacher” when 
referring to an application of the law of 
effect in the learning process. By this ex- 
pression we mean that the organism tends 
to repeat such acts as have proved satisfy- 
ing, and it tends to avoid such acts as have 
been found annoying. 

Students are more likely to enjoy a sub- 
ject with which they have a feeling of suc- 
cess. This does not mean that the subject 
has to be easy, for studies have shown that 
students show a preference for subjects 
which challenge their abilities. However, if 
a subject is not understood by the majority 
of the students taking it, a growing antag- 
onism will develop toward the subject. In 
other words, if the teacher finds that eco- 
nomics is “getting a little deep” for the 
students, it is his duty to make haste slowly 
and to be sure that one topic is thoroughly 
understood before beginning another. 

Very often students judge their success in 
terms of the grades that are earned. In 
many cases, a low grade has made a student 
dislike a subject. This attitude is usually 
due to the fact that students think their 
answers are just as good as those given by 
someone else, and that if low grades are re- 
ceived, it is only because the teacher has it 
“in for them.” Whenever it is possible, the 
teacher will do well to use an objective test. 
Students, on the whole, feel that objective 
tests are fair and they are less likely to feel 
that the teacher is showing partiality. 

Another frequently noticed operation of 
the law of effect in creating a dislike for a 
subject arises from disciplinary situations. 
If a student is embarrassed or humiliated in 
a class by a teacher, he is likely to be preju- 
diced against that class or teacher. The 
instructor will do well to preserve a happy 
atmosphere in the classroom. 

An attitude of interest in the subject gen- 
erally makes a student look forward to a 
class period more eagerly. The student is 
in a state of readiness to learn, and learning 
comes more easily. Many teachers believe 
that certain hours are preferable to others, 
and are likely to blame a lack of interest on 
the time of the day that the class assembles. 
Most studies disprove this idea. 
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Teachers’ Service Column 


Advertising 
by L. J. Fish and E. J. Rowse, authors 


| | | hati of Advertising 
ee 


THE ADVERTISING VOCABULARY. The adver- 
tising vocabulary must be based on our 
everyday vocabulary because the masses 
would not understand the advertisement 
written with any other vocabulary. Years 
ago when Ruskin used the word “‘illth” in 
the sentence, “Does he increase wealth or 
illth?,” he did not know that the word “llth” 
would be used very little down through the 
years. And yet, our advertisers are daily 
coining new words and phrases. 

The word “halitosis” was coined not many 
years ago. More recently, Irium, Lanolor, 
Bisodol, Alka Seltzer, and many other words 
were placed in current circulation. We know 
what the words “gingervating” and “‘flivical” 
mean in connection with ginger ale adver- 
tisements and so do the advertising students. 

We are, almost without exception, ac- 
quainted with the following expressions and 
the products they represent: “Motor Fog,” 
“Magic Voice,” “Music with Mileage,” 
“No Stoop, No Squat, No Squint,” “Voice 
Writing,” “Drive Today — Tomorrow’s 
Way.” 

It is not the intention of the advertiser to 
coin new words just for the sake of coining 
words. Rather, it is his desire to originate 
new and strange words that will catch our 
attention and arouse our interest in his 
products. 

Your students should bring to class a list 
of strange word combinations, among them 
“Efficiency By The Mile,” “Puff Your Cares 
Away,” “Good To The Last Drop,” “Na- 
tional Joy Smoke.” They will surprise you 
with their long lists. 

But, take the students back a few years. 
Ask them about such combinations as: 
“Sunny Jim,” “Spotless Town,” “Hammer 
the Hammer,” “Seven-point Gum,” “Ask 
Dad—He Knows,” “Old Honesty,” and 
many other combinations heard when you 
were young. These phrases have disappeared 
and have left only vague traces. The adver- 
tising vocabulary of yesteryear has disap- 
peared to a large extent and with it, the 
products. 

And, yet, some of these expressions have 
survived. You can explain that they have 
survived because the words and the prod- 
ucts have been kept before the people by 
means of repeated advertising. 
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Suggested Programs for Commercial Teacher- 
Training Institutions. Bulletin No. 14, February, 
1938, of the National Association of Commercial Teacher- 
Training Institutions. A 28-page printed bulletin 
edited by Ann Brewington of the University of Chicago, 
and based upon a doctor’s thesis written by William 
Glen Shover. The report covers certification, entrance 
requirements, degrees, curricula, graduate degrees, 
business experience, practice teaching, extra curricular 
activities, publicity, teacher placement, and adminis- 
tration. Price 25 cents. Secretary, Vernal H. Car- 
michael, Ball State Teachers College, Munice, Indiana. 


How to Organize a Student Activities Fund. 
By Charlotte M. Schaedel. An 8-page mimeographed 
bulletin on stationery of legal size. The plan shows 
ledger accounts, bookkeeping procedure, model forms, 
and banking procedure. Price 50 cents. Charlotte M. 
Schaedel, Peterborough High School, Peterborough, 
New Hampshire. 


Shorthand Drills. By J. F. Griffin. Copyright, 
1931. A book that provides self analysis and measure- 
ment tests. The supplementary lessons teach the ap- 
plication of principles at the end of each unit. Review 
words are provided, and a weekly drill is included on 
unfamiliar words. A complete review follows each six 
units. Price 25 cents, postpaid; discount on quantities. 
Shorthand Drills Publishing Company, Textile Tower, 
7th and Olive, Seattle, Washington. 


Improvements in the Teaching of Commer- 
cial Subjects Through Correlation. The seventh 
Yearbook of the Commercial Education Association of 
the City of New York and Vicinity. A 187-page printed 
book bound in cloth. It conforms with the programs 
for the meetings in 1936-37. Thirty-two authors have 
contributed to the volume. Various problems of corre- 
lation are presented. For instance, some articles show 
the correlation of various subjects with other subjects. 
Other topics show how the teaching of a subject, such 
as commercial law, can be correlated through the use of 
newspaper readings. Some model demonstration lessons 
are included. Price $1.50. New York University Book 
Store, Washington Square, New York, N. Y. 


Propaganda: How to Recognize It and Deal 
With It. An important 83-page bound booklet con- 
taining an experimental unit of study material in prop- 
aganda analysis for use in junior and senior high schools. 
The first material of its kind available. It covers such 
topics as “The Social Aspects of Propaganda,” “Prop- 
aganda Analysis,” “An Approach to the Study of Prop- 
aganda,” “Study Materials and Exercises in Propa- 
ganda Analysis,” “Bibliography for Students,” “Bib- 
liography for the Teacher.” Single copies, 60 cents. 
Ten or more copies, 50 cents each. Institute for Prop- 
aganda Analysis, 182 Morningside Drive, New York, N. Y. 


The Relation of Business Education to Gen- 
eral Education—Mono¢graph No. 40. Sponsored 
by the National Council of Business Education. A re- 

rint of the nine articles that were published in THE 

ALANCE SHEET beginning in December, 1936, and 
ending in February, 1938. The monograph contains 32 
pages and provides a well-rounded discussion of the 
problem. Single copies free as long as the supply lasts. 
National Council of Business Education, c/o the Jour- 
nal of Business Education, 512 Brooks Bldg., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 


Merchandising Publications. The Research 
Bureau for Retail Training, University of Pittsburgh, 
has issued thirty helpful publications covering a variety 
of subjects which are taught in high schools where retail 
training is emphasized. ‘To those teachers who are 
organizing extension courses under the George-Deen 
Act, this material will be especially valuable. Much of 
the material has been in use for a number of years and 
its basic value has been proved. Each booklet contains 
eight to sixteen pages and covers some specific phase of 
merchandising. For instance, the following are exam- 
ples of the titles: “Merchandise Facts to Help Sell 
Handbags,” “How to Sell Toys,” “Sell Successfully,” 
“Merchandise Facts to Help Sell Lamps,” “Merchan- 
dse Facts to Help Sell Glassware.” Other studies are 
available covering such topics as rating scales, teaching 
systems, suggestive selling, playlets, store managers, 
credit departments, etc. Prices range from 5 cents to 
$1.00. For information, write for a list of the publica- 
tions to the Research Bureau for Retail Training, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 








This page is reserved for a review of new literature that is of interest to commercial teachers. 
Submit samples to the editor, stating the price and the source from which copies may be obtained. 
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Give your pupils business intelligence 











and prevocational training... 


THIRD EDITION ~ 


GENERAL BUSINESS By Crabbe and Slinker 


An important objective of GENERAL BUSINESS is to give 
pupils an understanding of business principles that everyone 
should understand—principles of buying, selling, life insurance, 
investments, and other business relations of the community. 





Attention is given to personal values, but with the additional 
objective of giving the pupil an insight into business operations 
and procedures. From this point of view the book therefore 
provides definite prevocational training. 


Every topic in the book is useful from two points of view: (1) in 
developing business intelligence, and (2) in providing pre- 
vocational training. The authors have carefully eliminated 

\ subject matter which is narrowly vocational and have devoted 
attention to fundamental business training. 


* 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 


SPECIALISTS IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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— CHUCKLES 


“LAUGH AND THE WORLD 
LAUGHS WITH YOU” 


Slight Disturbance 


A landlord was anxious to have utmost quiet on his 
premises. Of a prospective tenant he asked: 
“Do you have any children?” 
“No. 
“Piano or radio?” 
*“N. ” 


“‘Do you play any musical instrument? Do you have 
a parrot, cat, or dog?” 

“No,” answered the timid soul. “But I do have a 
throat infection and have to gargle twice a day.” 
eee 


Arithmetically Sound 


Hard-Boiled Little Girl: “Gimme one ticket and 
make it snappy.’ 
Ticket Clerk: “But, honey, there are two of you. 
How about the other little girl with you?” 
H. B.1.. G.: “Aw, ain’t we half-sisters? Add dat up.” 
eee 


- 


Follower 


Political Candidate: “Will you join our party?” 
Bright Young Thing: “Certainly! When is it?” 
eee 
Cheated 


Heroine (franctically): “‘Is there no succor?” 
Voice from Audience: “Sure; I paid two bits to see 
this show.” 
ee ee 


Storage Space 


A teacher was explaining to a little girl how the 
trees develop their foliage in the springtime. 
“Oh, yes,” said the little girl, “I know now. They 
keep their summer clothes in their trunk.” 
eee 


No Temptation 


“Your neighbors are honest, I hope?” someone asked 
the old negro. 
“Yassir, dey is.” 
“But you keep that loaded shotgun near your hen 
coop. 
“Yas, dat’s to keep ’em honest.” 
eee 
Adhesive 
. — “‘What’s the matter? Ain’t the razor takin’ 
0 
Victim: “Yeah, it’s taking hold all right, but it 
ain’t lettin’ go again.” 
eee 
You Tell Him, Olie 


“Why is a pancake like the sun?” 
“Dot's easy,” answered the Swede. “It rises out of 
der yeast, and sets behind der vest.” 
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His Own Boss 


Arthur: “So your new job makes you feel inde- 
pendent?” 

Albert: ‘Absolutely. I get here any time I want to, 
before 8, and leave just when I please after 5.” 


7” e * 
Maybe Not 


A certain banker was being called upon by a delega- 
tion from a charitable institution. He instructed his 
secretary to make up some excuse for not seeing them. 

“T’m sorry,” she informed the delegates, “but Mr. 
Smith can’t see you. He has a sprained back.” 

“Well,” said one of the delegates, “go back and tell 
Mr. Smith that we haven’t come here to wrestle with, 
but to speak with him.” 

eee 


Perfect Specimen 


The young lady was discussing the man she was 
going to marry. 

“Certainly you are not going to marry him just be- 
cause he dances divinely,”’ said her friend. 

“Goodness, no. Harold is very clever at bridge, too.” 


e 2 * 
Caught In the Act 


Private J. P. Jay marched up to his colonel and 
saluted: “I would like a leave of absence, sir.” 

“What for?” queried the officer. 

“My wife wants me to help her move, sir.” 

“T don’t like to refuse you,” said the colonel, “but 
I’ve just received a letter from your wife saying she 
does not want you to come home because you're more 
bother than help.” 

The soldier saluted and turned to go. At the door he 
stopped and remarked: “Colonel, there are two persons 
in this regiment who handle the truth loosely, and I’m 
one of them . . . I’m not married.” 


* = t 
Editorial Genius 


The genius of a certain Arkansas editor showed itself 
recently when he printed the following item: 

“Miss Beulah Blank, a Batesville belle of 20 sum- 
mers, is visiting her twin brother, age $2.” 


2 - 2 
Domestic Expenditure 


Husband, checking up wife’s house-keeping account: 
“T can’t reconcile this amount of $10.” 

Wife: “That was for my new hat.” 

Husband: “Then it should not be included in the 
housekeeping account.” 

Wife: “Don’t be silly. Of course it should. It comes 
under overhead charges.” 
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A New Conception of 





CONTENTS 


INTRODUCTION 


Desirable Knowledges and Techniques 


THE BUSINESS LETTER 


Stenographic Work 


Mechanical Details of the Business 
Letter 


Answering Letters Without Dictation 
Attending to the Mail 


THE PERSONAL SECRETARY 


Personal Qualifications 
Office Conduct 
Meeting Callers 
Office Reference Books 


Financial Duties and Knowledge Re- 
quired of the Secretary 


TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 


Telephone 
Telegraph 


TYPEWRITING TECHNIQUES 


Word and Term Selection 
Fundamental Knowledge 
Typewriting Technique 


FILING AND ALPHABETIZING 


Filing Information 


OFFICE MACHINES 


Duplicating Machines 
Dictating Machines 
Calculating and Billing Machines 


TRANSPORTATION 


Transportation of Goods 
Travel Information 


BUSINESS AND OFFICE 
ORGANIZATION 


Business Organization 
Office Organization 
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New! 





SECRETARIAL OFFICE 
PRACTICE 


By Loso, Hamilton, Agnew 
v 


SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE is without 
doubt the most comprehensive book that has 
ever been written on this subject for second- 
ary schools. It provides training in the spe- 
cialized secretarial duties but emphasizes 
general office routine, and includes a study 
of the important office machines. The outline 
is based largely on some of the important 
state and city courses of study. 


Each unit is accompanied by three types of 
problems: (a) questions on the textbook, (b) 
questions for discussion, and (c) projects. 


Available with a workbook and a teachers’ 


manual. 
Ww 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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WATITED 


TEACHERS 
POSITIONS 
SCHOOLS FOR SALE 
SCHOOLS TO BUY 


POSITIONS WANTED 


A capable man desires a position as manager of a private 
business college. Has been in educational work for more than 
twenty-five years, and has had fifteen years’ business experi- 
ence. Experienced in both teaching and field work. Is well 
acquainted with the private business school and its problems. 
Address, No. 185. 





Young lady, with an M. A. degree in commercial education, 
desires summer employment. Can teach shorthand, type- 
writing, and office practice. Has had four years’ practical 
experience and seven years’ teaching experience. Will con- 
sider teaching or secretarial work. Address, No. 186. 





Experienced woman teacher wishes position for the sum- 
mer months in a high school, reliable business school, or 
college in the South. Is a college graduate with credit on 
M. A. degree. Has taught in one school for eleven years and 
has had several years’ experience as secretary in a college. 
Prefers to teach shorthand and typewriting. Best of references. 
Address, No. 187. 





Ambitious man, 33, graduate of the University of Michigan, 
desires position with progressive business college as manager 
or combination field representative and instructor. Has had 
four years’ successful teaching experience and five years’ 
practical business experience. Especially qualified in com- 
merce, but is able to assist in other work. Likeable, agreeable, 
and dependable. Can represent school to advantage as an 
instructor, solicitor, or manager. Address, A. F. Stegenga, 
Box 33, Caro, Michigan. 





Man, 34, with A. B. degree, fifteen years’ teaching expe- 

rience in public and private schools, and two years’ office ex- 

rience, desires teaching position for summer months. Ma- 

| see in bookkeeping, shorthand, and typing. Available June 1. 
Address, No. 188. 





A woman teacher, with experience in high schools, private 
schools, and a teachers’ college, desires college position in 
the West, or near Chicago, Detroit, Milwaukee, or Houston. 
Can teach Gregg shorthand, typing, bookkeeping, filing, Eng- 
lish, and office practice. Has M. A. degree. Might consider 
position with a good business college with a chance to become 
part owner later. Address, No. 189. 





Young man with B. S. and A. M. degrees desires position 
for the summer. Would consider year-around work. Can 
teach bookkeeping, accounting, and business law. Has had 
four years’ high school teaching experience and four years’ 
experience as superintendent of schools. Address, No. 190. 





Middle-aged man with eighteen years’ experience desires 
change about June 1. Has B. S. and M. A. degrees. Can 
teach any commercial subject. Prefers college or junior col- 
lege. Eight years in present position. Address, No. 191. 





A capable man instructor with several years’ practica! 
secretarial and accounting experience and thirteen years’ 
successful teaching experience in high schools, business col- 
leges, and junior colleges, desires position as instructor in 
business administration in senior college or university. Would 
also consider position as director of commercial department 
in high school or reputable commercial college. Can teach 
accounting, business law, principles of economics, shorthand, 
and typewriting. Also qualified to teach auditing, income tax 
accounting, business correspondence, penmanship, and office 
practice. State and give full information about school 
and, duties. Address, No. 192. 
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Experienced school man, 35, desires summer work. Might 
consider full-time position with investment later. Now em- 
ployed. Desires Pacific Coast connection only. Has had expe- 
rience as teacher, principal, and superintendent of school. 
Can do part-time teaching. Reasonable offer for summer 
months only, but will accept good proposition on year-around 
plan. State best offer in first letter. Address, No. 193. 





Married man, 30, with eight years’ teaching experience in 
public schools, would like connection with reliable business 
school doing teaching and administrative work. Has had 
actual business experience. Holds Bachelor’s degree. New 
England or Middle Atlantic states preferred. Address, No. 195. 





Young man, with ten years’ teaching experience, desires 
position for next year in business college. Has B. S. degree. 
Can teach all branches of accounting, business mathematics, 
commercial, law, and income and social security tax. Pre- 
fers Middle Atlantic States, but would consider any section. 
Address, No. 196. 





Lady teacher, with ten years’ teaching experience, desires 
position in a high school. Has A. B. degree; majored in Eng- 
lish. Is qualified to teach history, social sciences, bookkeeping, 
typewriting, and shorthand. Address, No. 197. 





Man teacher, 32, with six years’ teaching experience, 
desires position for the summer. Can teach accounting, law, 
arithmetic, and business training. Has a license for State of 
New York. Address, No. 198. 





Capable public and business schoolman, 27, with success- 
‘ul busi cial teaching, sales, and executive expe- 
rience, desires position as manager of business college. Has 
B. S. degree. Employed at present. State beginning salary. 
Address, No. 199. 








Young man, 35, with twelve years’ teaching experience in 
all commercial subjects, desires connection with reliable 
business school. Wife has had six years’ teaching experience. 
Prefers school where opportunity to lease or buy later could 
be offered. Address, No. 200. 





Woman with nine years’ experience in public and private 
schools desires position with reliable busi hool. Can 
teach Pitman or Gregg shorthand as well as other commercial 
subjects. Location not important. Good references. Address, 
No. 201. 








Schoolman, with successful experience as executive and 
teacher in private and public schools, desires position as prin- 
cipal, teacher, teacher-solicitor, or fieldman. Would consider 
leasing a school. Capable of taking full charge. Give full 
information in first letter. Address, No. 202. 





An experienced business college man with a pleasing and 
dynamic personality desires a position as manager of a business 
college. Will consider leasing with privilege of purchase, or 
will consider buying an interest. Give full details. Address, 
R. L. Musselman, Camden, Indiana. 





Man and wife desire positions in a good business college. 
Man is graduate of teachers’ college and holds a Master’s 
degree. He is an experienced commercial teacher and field- 
man. Wife is also a college graduate and an expert commer- 
cial teacher. Both have pleasing personalities and can teach 
all commercial subjects. Man would accept position as full- 
time fieldman. Address, No. 203. 
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Man, 27, desires position in a teacher-training institution 
in the South. Now employed in junior college. Lacks only 
few hours on Master’s degree. Can begin September 1. Ad- 
dress, No. 194. 





Experienced man executive and teacher of business ad- 
ministration desires position for summer in either business 
college or junior college. Both college and business college 
degrees. Available June 1. Give full information in first 
letter. Address, No. 204. 





Commercial teacher in a large high school in New York 
City desires to make a teacher-exchange arrangement for 
next year. Prefers someone who is now located in a good 
a ge junior college, or school of education. Address, 

oe. e 





Man with seven years’ teaching experience wants position. 
Qualified to teach any branch of accounting, salesmanship, 
advertising, economics, and Gregg shorthand (functional 
method). Holds A. B. degree. Will consider high-grade, 
permanent position only. Address, No. 206. 





Young woman, university graduate with an A. B. degree, 
desires a position teaching Gregg shorthand and typewriting 
in a business school during the summer. Has had eight years’ 
experience teaching these subjects in public schools. Can 
furnish excellent references. Will consider any offer; salary 
of secondary importance. Prefers West. Address, No. 207. 





Experienced schoolman desires position as manager or 
registrar in reputable commercial school with option of buying 
all or part by end of first year. Has had successful teaching 
and managing experience. Is thoroughly qualified and reliable. 
Available April 1. Address, No. 208. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED: Experienced male commercial school teacher 
with degree who wishes to aid in management of a high-class 
commercial school to be organized by a reliable high school 
and commercial schoolman. Investment of $1,000. Give 
full details and references. Address, No. 209. 





WANTED: First-class school salesman for reliable busi- 
ness college. Must have pleasing personality and be able to 
produce results. Attractive proposition for right person. Ad- 
dress, No. 210. 





Old established business college in Virginia has excellent 
opening for high-grade field man with successful record. Good 
territory and liberal commission. Must have car. Also has 
opening for man teacher of bookkeeping, accounting, and the 
usual commercial subjects. Should be able and willing to 
assist with field work during the summer. Single man with 
car preferred. Address, No. 211. 





WANTED: Experienced teacher of commercial subjects. 
Must have C. P. A. certificate and good record. Opportunity 
to head accounting department in large private school with 
good chance for advancement. Address, No. 212. 





WANTED: Man who can do soliciting in an excellent 
field for a private commercial school with good reputation. 

ted in a North Central state. Prefer man with college 
background who is able to do classroom work in order to pro- 
vide year-around employment. Address, No. 213. 





WANTED: Young man to assist in both commercial and 
stenographic department. Prefer man with one or two years’ 
experience. Must be willing to act as field representative 
during summer months. Salary and commission. Give full 
—— and send photograph in first letter. Address, 

o. 214. 





WANTED: A salesman-teacher for a high-grade business 
college. Prefer man with a degree and successful experience. 
May consider selling interest in school later. State age, expe- 
rience, education, salary, and enclose photograph. An inter- 
view will be necessary. Address, No. 215. 





School representative wanted for New York City and 
Long Island area. Must be active and not afraid of keen 
competition. State full details of experience and present em- 
ployment. Terms arranged. Address, No. 216. 





Spend your summer in Old Mexico! Attend the National 
Uatoasalie if you like. No a of Spanish is necessary. 
Tour being conducted by - You may join group on 
all-expense basis, or y- dg your own car and still receive all 
the benefits of a conducted tour. Cost is surprisingly low. 
Address, No. 220. 
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Established business school seeks an e associate, or 
will combine with another reputable secabllahed school in New 
York City area. Address, No. 217. 





WANTED: Man, preferably with a degree, to buy part 
interest in small business school in a New England state and 
to take charge of the accounting department. School has 
good possibilities. Address, No. 218. 





WANTED: An experienced “live wire” field man for 
reputable business school established in 1910. Permanent 
position for right person. Address, No. 219. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: A two-teacher school for less than inventory 
of equipment and supplies. Established in 1908. Owner sell- 
ing because of illness. Address, No. 221. 





FOR SALE: A two- or three-teacher business college 
located in one of the best business places in the state. Well 
equipped. Must be a cash sale; state in first letter how much 
money can be invested. Address, No. 222. 





FOR SALE: A good school with possibilities for growth. 
Draws from excellent surrounding territory. Might consider 
leasing. Address, No. 223. 





FOR SALE: Part interest in a fully-equipped business 
college in Chicago. School is located in best section of the 
city and has a first-class reputation. Purchaser must be an 
experienced teacher and thoroughly capable of doing any 
part of the work. Owner wishes to be relieved of part of the 
responsibility. Address, No. 224. 





FOR SALE: Old established business school in New York 
City’s largest borough. Equipment for 200 students and has 
space available to enlarge. No debts. Price, $3,500 cash, bal- 
ance on easy terms. School being sold because of ill health 
of owner. Address, No. 225. 





WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: Good, small commercial school in | or near Los 
Angeles. Give full details in first letter as i 
sion is desired. Terms must be to lease with option of buying. 
Address, No. 226. 








WANTED: A good two- or three-teacher business school. 
Can pay cash if school is priced right. Best of references as to 
ability, character, and financial responsibility. Give full par- 
ticulars in first letter; correspondence treated as confidential. 
Address, No. 227. 





WANTED: To lease, with privilege of buying within one 
year, a paying business school in Eastern or Southern states. 
Address, No. 228. 





WANTED: To buy or lease a well-established school by 
man and wife. Both experienced commercial teachers. Fi- 
nancially responsible and can give bank as well as other ref- 
erences. Address, J. C. Sullivan, Delta, Missouri. 








Kentucky Meeting 


The commercial section of the Kentucky 
Educational Association will meet in the 
Brown Hotel, Louisville, Kentucky, on 
Friday, April 15. The time is 2:15 Pp. . 
C. C. Dawson of Berea College, Berea, Ken- 
tucky, will preside. The following is a 
schedule of the program: 

“A More Satisfactory Training Program in High 

School Commercial Departments”—A. J. Lynn, 
C. P. A. of Louisville, Kentucky, and chief ac- 


countant for the Public Service Commission of 
Kentucky 


“The Place and Function of Education in the Dis- 
tributive Occupations” —B. Frank Kyker, research 
specialist in commercial education, Office of Edu- 
cation, Department of Interior, Washington, D. C. 


Questions and Public Discussion 


The BALANCE SHEET 











Teaching Unit 
(Continued from page 343) 


IV. How is wheat raising in the United 
States related to conditions in the great 
wheat importing countries? According 
to Graph VI, what are the leading 
wheat importing nations? Compare 
this list with Graph VII (Countries 
which import from the United States). 
What other country appears on Graph 
VII? Suggest a reason for this. Where 
does the wheat imported by Canada 
from us probably go? 

Find these seven importing countries on 
the world wheat map. What does this map 
tell you about these seven countries? Since 
all of them produce wheat does it not seem 
strange that they import so much? Find 
these same countries on the world popula- 
tion density map. What does this map tell 
you about the density of population in these 
countries? Find the exporting countries. 

Other factors affect the import of wheat 
into these countries. Read to find out: 

A. What factors cause these nations to be importers? 

B. From what countries do they import wheat? 

C. Over what routes does the wheat move to the 

various countries? 

Summarize the chief facts concerning the 

relations between the wheat importing 

countries and the wheat exporting countries. 


APPLICATION EXERCISES 


What have you learned in this unit which 
helps to explain the following news items: 

Chicago, July 28, 1934. “Prospects of a 
new heat wave overspreading the United 
States next week did much to send grain 
prices soaring. Another factor tending to 
lift prices was talk of a possibility of a short 
wheat harvest in Europe.” 


Chicago, October 3, 1936. “Reports of 
hot winds in Eastern Australia and a ten- 
dency to reduce estimates on the prospective 
yield influenced trade estimates. Winnipeg 
and Minneapolis advanced 5% to % cent 
and Kansas City 44 to % cent. Liverpool 
again showed independent strength and rose 
equal to 1% to 2 cents a bushel. The wheat 
market is being easily influenced by un- 
favorable comments from the southern 
hemisphere. Cable reports today indicated 
an important producing area in Argentina 
had been missed by recent rains and that 
moisture would be needed within two weeks. 
Australia is expected to commence harvest- 
ing next month, to be followed soon by 
Argentina. Both countries are expected to 
produce less than average yields per acre.” 


The BALANCE SHEET 








Central Commercial Teachers 


Mrs. Dorothy Hamilton (Hamilton School 
of Commerce, Mason City, Iowa), co- 
president of the Central Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association, announces that the thirty- 
third annual convention of that organization 
will be held at the Hotel Martin, Sioux 
City, Iowa, on Friday and Saturday, May 
6 and 7. Thursday, May 5, the day pre- 
ceding the convention proper, will be de- 
voted to managerial and discussion problems 
of private commercial schools. Thursday 
evening will be a night of “fun for all.” 
The morning session on Friday, May 6, will 
be of interest to both public and private 
school officials and teachers; the afternoon 
program will be in the nature of round-table 
discussions. On Friday there will be a 
luncheon of “good will.” The banquet on 
Friday evening promises much. 

The committee in charge of local arrange- 
ments is making a real effort to set up a 
program that is interesting and enjoyable. 
On Saturday morning there will be another 
general assembly. A speaker of national 
reputation is expected for that session. 


Alpha lota Sorority 


Alpha Iota Sorority has announced a 
schedule of spring conclaves and the annual 
convention. Here is the tentative schedule: 


April 9-10....Third Missouri Conclave, Fulton, 


Missouri 

April 9-1€....Second West Virginiaetta Conclave, 
Marietta, Ohio 

April 16-17....Second Pennsylvania Conclave, 
Reading, Pennsylvania 

April 23-24... .Second California Conclave, San 
Diego, California 

May 7-8 ....Fifth Annual Eastern Conclave, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

May 14-15....Fourth Annual Michigan Conclave, 
Detroit, Michigan 

May 13-15....Fourth Annual Midwest Conclave, 
Sioux City, Iowa 

May 14-15....Third Annual Ohio Conclave, Day- 
ton, Ohio 

May 00-00....Seventh Annual Illinois Conclave, 
Galesburg, Illinois 

July 7-10....Eighth Annual Convention, Seattle, 


Washington 


70 International 


Typing seventy words a minute for fifteen 
consecutive minutes wins a pin from 70 In- 
ternational, an honor society for business 
students. Margaret Anne Rutenber, 632 
State Street, Camden, New Jersey, recently 
won her award while attending Camden 
Commercial School, Camden, New Jersey. 


[Page 384] 
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PRACTICAL 


By R. R. Aurner 
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Errecrive Business | 
CORRESPONDENCE 











copy. 


The letter-writing situations are applied to all phases 
of business, including selling, marketing, finance, 
The author 
touches upon office technique, psychology, and ethics. 


advertising, credits, and collections. 


Available for a short or a long course with an op- 
oon tional workbook. 


vW 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


New York Chicago San Francisco 


EFFECTIVE BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE is inter- 
esting because the author “‘talks’’ to the pupil in a 
direct, stimulating tone. The simple style, the fresh 
appeal, and the vivid explanations invite the pupil to 


read. Even the headings and the topics are interesting. 


Every principle is carefully analyzed and interpreted 
for the pupil. He is trained how to use correct, force- 
ful expressions by learning the right and the wrong 
methods of writing letters, reports, and advertising 


FOURTH EDITION - By Peters and Pomeroy 


COMMERCIAL LAW, Fourth Edition, is distinguished by precision and 
exactness. The two authors are experienced teachers and members of 
the Bar. They have checked every principle for accuracy in regard to 
recent legal changes. New topics and new cases have been introduced. 
Every case problem is taken from an actual adjudicated case. The prin- 
ciples are discussed in harmony with the latest philosophy of education 
and business. Principles are thoroughly illustrated by examples. Pic- 
tures make the discussions more vivid. The precise applications of laws 
are discussed from the points of view of the individual, the businessman, 


and society in general. 
WwW 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 





